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"Fae lived ſome ages ago, an old king, who to 
| make amends for a long widowhood, matried a 
young beautiful priricefs, with whorn he was very much 
in love. By his firſt wife he had one ſon, who was 
both crooked and ſquint-eyed, and who was very much 
diſpi at his father's marrying a ſecond time — 
My being my father's only fon (ſaid he) makes me 
both loved and feared ; but if the young queen has 

children, my father, who can difpoſe of his crown as 
b pleaſes, will not confider that 1 atv his eldeſt ſon, 
© but will difinherit me fot them.“ He was not only 
ambitious and malicious, but a great diſſemblet; inſo- 
ee e f, who pak then for whe of 
_ privately to confult a fairy, w then ſor one of 
the moſt able. The folry 4 A* come too late, 
that the queen was with child of a ſon, to which ſhe 
ſhould do no harm; but if be died, or any if! accidert 
beſel him, the promiſed the queen ſhould have no more: 
which comforted the prince à little, who, ea · juring the 
fairy not to forget him, returned home, refolvitg with 
| himſelf, to make away wa bis little brother. 5 

| ; 2 
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At nine months end, the queen was delivered of 3 
lovely boy, in whom there was ſomething very rema k- 


able, he having an arrow imprinted on his a.m. The 


queen was ſo fond of her child, that ſhe would nurſe it 
herſelf, which was no way pleaſing to the crooked prince, 
the mother's care being always beyond any nurſc's. 
andit being not ſoeaſ- for him to accompliſh his deſigns. 

Nevertheleſs, he reſolv:d to make an attempt. He 
ſhewed a great value and reſpect ſor the queen, and a 


tenderneſs tuwards the infant, of which the king was 


very fon:: I could not have thought, (ſaid he) my 
+ ſon ſo good-natured; he ſhall loſe nothing by it: 
+ for jt he continues to be ſo, I'll leave half my king- 
dom to him. Theſe promiſes were not enough fer 
the prince. who was reſolved to have all, or none; and 
to that end, one night preſented ſome comfits made 


with opium, to the queen, who ſoon aftar ſell into a 


ſound lleep: and thenthe prince, who had hid himſelf be- 


hind the hangings, took the child away ſoſtly, and put 
in its ſtead a cat wrapped up in ſwadling cloths. 


The cat cried, and awakened the queen; who being 
drowſy, and think ing ither little poppet, g: ve it her breaſt ; 
which the cat bit: whereupcn looking and ſeeing the cat's 
head, ſhe ſhrixked out. Her grief was ſo lively, that ſhe 
thought ſhe ſhould have died away that moment. The 
noile and ſcre2mingsof the women alarmed the whole 
court. The king put on his night gown and ran into ker 
apaitiment; where the firſt thing he beheld, was the cat, 


in the ſwadling clothes, thrown on the ground and mew- 
ing. The king was very much ſurpriſed, and aſked 
what that meant; they told him the young prince was 

not to be found, and that the queen was, hurt, Theres 


upon he went zmmediately into her chamber; where he 
ſound her. in affliction, not to be expreſſed: the which, 
that he might not augment by his own ſorrow, he con- 
ſtrained bimſelf, to coriifort the poor princeſs. 5 
In the mean time the crdok- backed prince had given 


his little brother to ane of bis ereatures, bidding bim 


carry him to ſome diſtanit ſoreſt, and expoſe h m na- 
ked to the wild beaſts, that he might be heard no more 
of, promiſing to reward him well, and then returned to 

| | -—-— 
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his ap*rtment : from whence he ran into the queen's 
rubbing his eves, as if he was alleep: where, when he 


was intormed of what had happened, he ſtampt and 


roared like a mad man, and, cut of his natural fierce- 
neſs, twiſted the cat's head olf: and in this manner 
diſguiſed the crime he was ſo d.eply guilty of, ſhedding 
tears. The king and queen, who thought too well of 


him, ſent him to all the fairies, to learn what was be- 
come of their child; and he, to put 3. ſtop to any fur- 
| ther inquiries, returned with ſeveral different and 


intricate anſwers: which all ſeemed to aſſure them, that. 
the child was not dead, but was, for ſome reaſons nat 
to be known, only taken away for a time, and 


that all their ſearching any more after hin would be 
to no purpoſe. This he thought would make them 


eaſy, and indeed it had its effect; for the king and 


queen both flattered themſelves with the hopes of ſee- 


ing their ſon again. Notwithſtanding the queen's 
breaſt gangreened, and ſhe died. Upon which the 
kn became ſo afflicted and ſorrowſul, that he ſzu, no 
light for a twelvemonth, living only in expectation 


' of hearing ſome news of his loſt child. 


The man whom the prince delivered him to, tra- 
velled all night with him, without making the leaſt halt; 


and in the morning, when he opened the baſket, in 


which he carried him, this pretty infant ſmited, as he 
was uſed to do at his myther. * Oh! poor prince, 


(c (aid the man) how unhappy is thy fate. to ſer ve,, alas! 
or food to ſome hungry lion? why did the pripce, 
. * thy brother, make choice of me; to be aſhſting to, thy 
_ ** deſtruction?” Then he ſhut the balcet again, chat 
he might not behold an object ſo worthy his pity :, but 


upon the child's crying, who had not had the breaſt: all 
night, to quiet it, he gathered ſome figs, and put. into 


its mouth, and ſo carried it all that day; and the night 


falowing, arrived at a vaſt ſoreſt, which he would not 
enter then; ſor fear of being. devoured himſelf, but 


ſtayed till the next morning: when advancing. in the 
foreſt, which was ſo large he could ſee no end, he per- 


ceived a place where the trees ſtood very thick, and a 


rock in the midſt of them, that branched out in ſeveral 


B3 loints. 
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genes. 4 This place, (ſaid he) muſt certainly be a 
retreat tothe wild beaſts ; here I muſt leave the child, 
* fnce it is not in my power to ſave it.” Then ap- 
prcaching towards the rock, be ſaw a large eagle fly- 
ang aboul, as if ſhe had young ones; and looking fur- 
ther, found ber neſt in the bottom of a kind of grotto: 


thereupon undreſſing the child, be laid it in the midſt 


& three young cagles in the neſt, which was well ſhel- 
tered fron: the weather, and difhcult and hazardous, 
to get to, by reaſon of the briars it was ſurrounded with, 
and its being ſo high a precipice. Then leaving the 
young prince and ſeeing the eagle fly 10 ber neſt, he 
fighing, ſaid, * Alas! pbor infant, thy fate is accom- 

* plilhed, thou ſerveſt that bird of prey to feed her 

+ young with.“ And aſterwards returned to his maſter, 
ard aſſured him his brother was no more; for which 
neus, the barberous prince embraced bis faithful agent, 


_ and preſented bim with a fine diamond ring, alluring 
dim, he ſhould be captain of his guards, when he was 


| But 10 return to the eagle: when ſbe came to her 


neſt, lhe was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to find this new gueſt. 


there ; however, ſhe cxerciled the rights of hoſpitality, 
mare than fowe people wapld dv: ſhe put kun next 
ker neſtlings, covmod bim with ber. wings, taok care of 
kim, and whatever engaged her in his favor, went and 
provided the 2 * fruit, which ſhe ſqucezed 
with ber bell iuto bis mauth: and, in hort, made him 
en . excellent nurſe. Whey the young eagles were 


. ſhedged, they leſt their neſt ſolely to the prince, who 


nevertheleſs was nat abandoned by the old one, whiah 
Jed him kill with the choiceſt ſruits; and by ſame 


ſore light, ſearing, ſt he getting out, ſhould fall down 


| the precipice, removed him to another place, which 
was upon 4 high ruck, where he was myſt ſecure. — 
Love, who is always paimed maſt beautiſui, was uot 


more perꝭect than this young prince: the heat af the 


ſun could not prejudice h.s complexion, which exceeded 
the lilies and roſes ; his features were more regular 
than the belt promos could i imagine; his ha.r rea hed 

down 
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down to his ſhoulders, his mien was majeſtic : in Hort 


young ones again, ſhe made ſuch havock among all the 
neighbouring flocks, that the ſhepherds loſing every 
now and then a lamb; reſolved to diſcover her neſt : 
and to that end, agreed to watch her ; which they did 


for a long time: when one day, they obſerved, ſhe 


alighted on this rock, which the moſt hardy of them 
ladeed to climb: though the attempt was very _ 
rous, yet it anſwered their expectations. "They dileo- 
vered the neſt, and found in it two young eagles, and 


this young prince, who was about four years old.— 
Their amazement at the fight of him was inexpreſh- 


ble: and they could not tell what to imagine at ſuch an 
extraordinary thing. However, they tore the neſt in 
teces, and carried away the young prince, and the 
wo eagles, ' The eagle hearing their cries, came fur3- 
ouſly towards them, and had made theſe raviſhers feel 
the effects of her refentment, had not one of the a 


| herds killed her with an arrow he let fly at her. 


young prince ſeeing his nurſe fall, cried and wept bit- 
terly : aud the ſhepherds, overjoyed at what they bad 
done, returned to their hamlet, where they were to 
perform the next day a cruel ceremony: the cauſe df 
which was as follows : | % 
This country had ſerved a long time for a retreat 
of the Ogri, (who were a larger ſort of men, and great 
eaters of human fleſh) and not liking ſuch dangerous 
ncighbours, had endeavoured, but with ill ſucceſs, to 
drive them away. The Ogri, enraged at the hatrefl 


they bore them, redoubled their cruelties, and devouretl 


all that came to their hands. When one day, as the 
ſhepherds, wre aſſembled together, to deliberate on 
what they ſhould do, there appeared in the midſt of 
them, a man of a prodigious ſize, the lower part af 
whoſe body was like a goat, covered with a blue ſhay : 
on his ſhoulders he carried a great club, and on his left- 
arm a buckler. * Shepherds, (ſaid he) I am th Blue 
Centaur: if you will = me every three years a child. 
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1 I promiſetobring an hundred of my brothers, and 
drive the Ogri away.” The ſhepherds made ſome 
difficulty to engage themſelves in ſo cruel an engage- 
ment: till the elder of thein ſaid, © What, my friends, 
is jt not better for us to give one to preſerye ſo 
many, {ance the Ogri neither ſpare men, women, not 


children; therefore let us not refuſe the Centaur's 
+ offer.” They all by this argument conſented, and 
| ſwore the Centaur ſhould have a child every third year. 
Aſter that he went away, and returned as he promiſed, 
with his brothers, wo were all monſtrous as _ himſelf, 
The Ogri were no leſs brave than cruel: they fought 
ſeveral battles with great obſtinacy, wherein the Cen- 


taurs were always victorious, and forced them at laſt 


[to fly. The blue Centaur demanded his. recompence, 
which every one allowed to be juſt; but when they 
came to deliver up the promiſed infant, there was no 
family could think of parting with one of theirs, and the 
; Mothers hid all their children. The Centaur, who could 


Not beir to be jeſted with, after having waited twice 


Tour and twenty hours, told the ſhepherds, that he ex- 
pected as many children as they made him wait days; 
inſomuch, that their delays coſt them fix doys and as 
many girls: but ſince that time they have regulated 


this affair, and every third year make a ſolemn feſtival, 


to deliver their promiſed infant to the Centaur. 
It happened that the day whereon the prince was 
found, was the day before this tribute was to be paid: 
and though there was a child provided, it muſt eaſily 
de thought that the ſhepherds would deliver this prince 

in its ſtead, The mother of the other, freed by this 
means jrom ail the horrors ſhe muſt. neceſſitily lie 

under the apptehenſions of the death of her child, was 
tranſported with joy. And as ſhe was obliged to dreſs 
| Lim, the combed his fine locks, put him on a garland 
of, white and red roſes, wrapped him up in a fine white 
cloth, wich ihe girt about him with flowers. Thus 


Jun ir. he walked at the head of a. great many chil- | 


ren hot were to attend him: bat IJ may lav, it was 

. With an air of ſo much grandeur, and ſtate, as ſecmed 

; | | 8 5 g as 
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as if all the ſhepherds mide this proceſſion only to 
divert him, ſo little was his dread : which drew tears 
from many, who ſaid, it was pity that beautiful child 
ſhould goto be devoured, and wiſhed it was in their 
power to ſave him: but that was impoſſible; The 
Centaur was uſed to appear on the top of a rock, with 
his club in one hand, and his buckler in the othes, 
and with a terrible voice to cry out to the ſhepherds, 
Leave me my prey, and retire. This time, as ſoon 
as he perceived he child, he roared out in a dreadful 
voice, * This will be the beſt meal I have ever made 
in my life; this boy will be a delicious morſel.'— 
Which made the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes weep, 
and ſay, * How unhappy is this child to have eſcaped 
(which was a prodigy) the eagle's talons, to be food for 
* thiscruel monſter!' And among the reſt an old ſhep- 
herd, taking him in his arms, kiſſed him often, and 
| ſaid, Though I know thee not, dear babe, I am ſen- 
+ {ible I have ſeen too much of thee for my repoſe — 
Why muſt I be aſſiſting at thy funeral? and why was 
fortune ſo cruel to preſerve thee for. this horrible 
_ © end?” While he was moiſtening the prince's roſy 
cheeks with his tears, this innocent babe put his hands 
into his grey hairs, and ſmiling upon him, inſpired 


him with more pity, that he ſeemed luth to advance. 


Whereupon the hung: y giant cried out, Make haſte; 

if you make me come down ] ſhall devour an hundred 
of you. And indeed was ſo impatient, that he roſe 
up, and made a flouriſh with his club; when, all on a 
ſudden, there appeared in the air, a great globe of 
fire, inci cled with a blue cloud. Every body was 
attentive to ſuch an extraordinary fight; the globe and 
cloud approached them by degrees; and when nigh 
the earth, opened, and there came out a chariot of 
diamonds, drawn by fix ſwans, in which fat a beautiful 
la dy, dreſſed like an Amazon, with an helmet on her 
head of pure gold, on which was a plume of white fea- 
thers; and hec viſur, which was raiſed up, diſcovered 
eyes as bright as the ſun: her body was armed with 
a rich cuiraſs, and in her hand ſhe held a. ſpear of 
T 
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hre. Whit, ſhepherds, (ſaid ſhe) are you ſo inhu- 
man, to give this lovely. babe to that cruel Cemaur? 
It is now time to free you from your promiſe; juſtire 
_ * and reaſon both oppoſe ſuch barbarous cuſtoms : 
« fear not the return of the Ogri; I will ſecure you: 
lam the fairy Amazona, and from this moment 
« will take you under my protection. Ah? madam, 
(cried the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, holding up 
_ their hands) this is the greateſt happineſs that can be- 
fall us.” And were ſaying a great deal more, when 
the farions Centaur defied her to the combat; in which 
he was barnt to devth by the fire of her ſpear, and fell 
with as much noife as if a mountain had been over- | 
turned: that the ſhepherds frightened therewith, hid 
themſelves in caves that were under rocks, from 
whence they could fee all that paſſed. | | 
It was thither thet the wiſe ſhepherd fled with the 
little prince in his arms, as much concerned for the 
child as himſelf and family. After the death of the 
Centarr, the fairy Amazona took a trumpet, and 
 fornded ſo melodioufly with it, that the fick perſons 
wha heard it, recovered their former health, and thoſe 
win were well, _— a ferret joy which they 2 
dt At laft, when all the ſhepherds and ſhep- 
ad» yt aſſembled together at the ſound of » 
harmonious trampet, the fairy Amazona advanced 
towards them in her diamond chariot, rolling within 
three yards of the ground, on a cloud as clear as 
Tryſal. The old ſhepherd, whoſe name was Sublimus, 
appeared with the little prince clinging about his neck: 
Come forwards, Sublimus, (ſaid the fairy) fear no- 
* thing, peace ſhall reign here for the future, and you 
fall enjoy the repoſe you have ſought fo much 
* after; but give me that child whoſe adventures are 
* ſo extraordinary.” The old man, after making a 
low bow, held out his arms, and put the prince inher's, 
when ſhe had him, careſſed and embraced him a thou 
fand times, ſetting him on her knees, and talking to 
him ; who, though he underſtood no language, yet by 
ac ente and ſigus he could expreſs joy and gi 5 
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for he had never beard any perſon ſpeak before. He 
was ſo dazzled with the fairy's bright arms, that gelling ; 
upon his knees to examine it from the head- 
wards, and to touch it: the fairy ſmiled aud _— | 
though he could not underſtand her, * When my boys 
you are fit to wear ſuch an armour, you ſhall nat 
s want.” And then returning him back to the 
herd, aſter having kiſſed him tenderly, * Wiſe old man, 
{ſaid he) you are no ſtranger to. me, vouchſaſe ty 
take care of this child; learn him to deſpiſe the gray . 
« deur of the world, and be above the ſtrokes of adverie 
fortune, though he may be born to a ſplendid one: 
but I hold it better to be wiſe than powerful. The 
£ happineſs of men ought not to coulift in outward 
_ + greatneſs, but in wiſdom : aud the greateſt is to know 
ourſelves to limit our deſires, to be as well contented .. 
with a moderate competency, as with the greateſt 
riches ; to ſearch after the eſteem of people of merit. 
to diſpiſe naue, and be always ready to quiet the 
miſerable life without regret. But what. am I think- 
ing of, venerable ſhepherd! I am telling you things 
which you know as well as myſelf; but then I men- 
tion them not ſo much for yourſelf, as for the other 
* ſhepherds. Farewell, ſhepherds, call me when you 
want me: this ſame ſpear, and this ſame hand, which 

* put an end tothe life of the blue Centaur, ſhall al- 
s ways be ready to protect you.” 

Sublimus, and thoſe who were with him, were 7 | 
confounded, and at the ſame time overjoyed, that they 
could return no anſwer to the obliging words of the 
fairy; but proſtrated themſelves before her, while the 
glabe of five, riſing by degrees, aſcended to the middle | 
region af the air, and was ſeen no mare. The fearful. 
ſhepherds. at firſt durſt not approach the Centaur, 
tbaugh dead; till reflecting better on it, they. at length 
reſolved to naiſe a funeral pile to reduce him ito aſhes ; 
Jeſt his brothers might be informed of what thad hap- | 
pened, and . ſhould come to revenge his death. ” 

Sublimus carried the little prince to his hut; his wife | 
being dick, his two daughters had not been! able io leave 
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her to attend the ceremony. * Here ſhepherdeſs, 


(ſays he) here's a child beloved by the gods, and pro- 


* tected by the fairy Amazona: we muſt look upn 


him, for the time to come, as our own, and give him 
an education that may make him happy.“ The wife 
was pleaſed with the preſent: and taking the prince 
upon the bed, ſaid, I will bring him up, and cheriſh 


him in kis infancy, but muſt leave the part of his 


education to yourſelf,” The ſhepherd told her that 


was all he delired, and ſo leſt him with her. The two 


davghters ran preſently to ſee their new brother, were 


charmed with his incomparable beauty, and the graces 


that adorned his little body: and from that moment 


began to learn him to talk. Never was wit more 
_ extenſive and lively: hecomprehenaed every thing with. 


an eaſe that amazed all the ſhepherds: and in a ſhort 


time was fit to take leſſons of the old ſhepherd himſelf, 


who was capable of giving him whatever was excellent. 
: He had been a king of a flouriſhing nation, but by the 
intrigues of his miniſters with an uſurper, his neighbour 


and enemy, had been ſurpriſed, with all his family, 


and made a priſoner in a ſtrong fortreſs, there to end 
his days n miſery. „ | 

So ſudden and unexpected a change was not able to 
ſhock the virtue of the king and queen in the leaſt ? 


they bore all the outrages of the tyrant with an unpa- 


ralleled conſtancy and firmneſs of mind. The queen, 


who was big with child when theſe misfortunes came 


upon them, was brought to bed of a daughter, which 
ſhe was obliged to nurſe herſelf, as well as to take care 
of her two others, who partook as much of their trou- 
ples as their age would admit. The king, aſter three 


- years ' confinement, gained one of his guards, who. 


promiſed to bring him a boat under the window of che 


room he was irnpriſoned in, to croſs the lake, which this 
| fortreſs ſtood in the midſt of; and provided him with 


files to cut the iron-bars with, and cords to let them- 


ſelves down by. They made choice of a- dark night, 


and did asl without any noiſe; and by the aſſiſtance of 
_ this foldier, {hd down by the rope. The king went fisſt, 


then | 
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then the two children, aſter them the queen, and after 


her the little babe in a baſket : but, alas! the knot 
whereby it was faſtened ſlipped, they heard her fall 


into th' lake; the queen, had ſhe nut ſwooned, would 
certainly have alarmed the garriſon with her cries and 
complaints. The king gricved at this accident, and ſought 
for her as much as the darkneſs of the night would let 
him, and found the baſket, but none of the princels ; 
ſo that giving her up for loſt, ke rowed away as faſt as 
he was able, with the reſt of his family ; and when they 
came to the other ſide, found horſes, which were pro- 
vided by the ſame ſoldier, and laid ready for them to 
go where they pleaſed. 

During their confinement, the king and queen had 
time to moralize and refleR, that the greateſt bleſſings 


this life affords were but ſmall, when juſtly weighed ; 
which, together with the new misfortune of loſing their 


little daughter, made them reſolve not to retire to any 
neighbouring prince or ally, to whom they might be 
chargeable, but to ſettle in {ome fertile and pleaſant 


plain; there to change the ſceptre for a ſhepherd's 
crook, and buy a flock of ſheep. And having pitched 


on this country, they built a pretty cottage, which was 


ſheltered from the weather by the mountains that were 


behind it, and rendered pleaſant by a pretty brook 


that ran before it. Here they enjoyed more tranquil- 
lity than upon their throne, There were none that 
envied their poverty: they feared no traitors nor 
flatterers, and paſſed their days free from trouble. — 


The king would often ſay, * Ah! how happy might 


men be, could they cure themſelves of ambition ! I 


+. have been a king, but now prefer my cottage before 
* the palace, wherein | once reigned.” Under this 
great philoſopher this young prince, ignorant of his 
maſter's*rank, received his education, while the maſ- 
ter was no better informed of his pupil's ; but his diſ- 
p2litions were ſo noble, that he could not believe him 
of mean birth. He obſerved with pleaſure, that he 
always put himſelf at the head of his companions, 
and with an air of ſuperiority, drew reſpect from 


them: 
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chem: he was continually forming armies, building 
ſorts, and attacking them, and whenever his father 


(as we muſt call him) took him along with him a hun- 


ting, would face the greateſt dangers. All theſe. things 


perſuaded him, that he was born io command: but till 
he arrives at fifteen years of age let us leave him to 


his |.udies, and return to his ſather's court. | 


The crook-backed prince, ſeeing that his father grew _ 


very old, ſhewed little regard to him, and grew fo 
+mpatient to wear his crown, that to divert himſelf, 
and not to he idle, he-aſked the king for an army, to 
go and conquer a neighbouring kingdom, whuſe fac- 
tions invited him. The king conſented, on condition 
that he would fign an inſtrument to all the lords of 
the kingdom, ſignifying, that if ever the young prince 
returned, and that they were well aſſured that it was 
him, by the arrow on his arm, to refign the crown to 


him. The prince ſeemed very ready, being aſſured 
of his brother's death, and thinking he hazarded nothing, 


but at the ſame time valued himſelf very much on 
this piece af compliance. When this was done, and 


regiſtered in the proper courts, and the inſtrument 


itſelf laid up in the treaſury, the king raiſed a gallant 


army, which the prince, after taking his leave of him, 


put himſelf at the head of; and, aſter ſeveral battles, 
killed the king his enemy, with his own hand, took 
the capital city, and having leſt a garriſon and governor 


in it, he returned home to his father, to whom he pre- 
ſented a young princeſs, called Carpillona, whom he 


had taken captive. She was as beautiful as nature could 
farm, or imagination repreſent. The king, at the 
darſt fight of her, was charmed, and the crooked prince, 
who had beheld her often, wasſo-much in love with her, 

that he could not reſt: She hated bim as much as he 


| loved ber: for as he always uſed her as his flave, her 


heort was do ſet againſt him, and his manner of addreſs, 
that ſhe did what the poſſibly could to avoid him. 

The king appointed her an apartment in the palace, 

and women to wait on her, and was very ſenſible of the 

misfortunes of ſo young and beautiful a es 6 
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And when the crooked prince aſked his canſent to 


marry her, he replied, he conſented, provided ſhe hall 
no reluctancy: but that he thought, when he was 
nigh her, the ſeemed melancholy. * Tis becauſe the 
loves me, (anſwered the prince) and dares not diſ- 
cover it, and the conſtraint ſhe puts upon herſelf 
* occaſions it, but as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be my wife, you 


_ © ſhall ſee ſhe will be pleaſed.” * I would believe ſo, 


{ſoid the king) but don't you flatter yourſelf a little 
* too much?” The prince, angry at theſe his ſatber's 
doubts, went and told the princeſs, that ſhe was the 
cauſe that the king ſhewed a more than uſual ſeverity 
an his behaviour towards him. U which he ful- 
pedted the might love her, and ther deſired her to 
tell him fincerely, which of them ſhe approved beſt of, 

aſſuring her, that provided ſhe reigned, he ſhould be 
content, This he faid only to know ther ſentiments, 
and not with any intent of changing his. The young 
Carpillona, who was not yet ſo experienced as to 
know that moſt lovers are diſſemblers, gave into the 


_ deceit, and ſaid; I muſt own, fir, that was I my own 
_ + miſtreſs, I would neither make choice of the king 


* nor yourſelf ; bat ſince my bad fortune impoſes this 


hard neceſſity upon me, I muſt tell you, the king. 


And why; (anſwered he with ſome violence) becauſe 
(added ſhe) he is more mild than you, reigns at this 
time, and will not live ſo long. Ha ! ha! (cried he) 
« you will be leſt queen-dowager in a ſhort time: but 
* ſatisfy yourlelf you ſhall not: the king has no 


thoughts of you, tis only I that do you that honour, 
© which is much more than you deſerve, for your in- 


« gratitude is immenſe : but where it a thouſand times 
* more than it is, you ſhould be my wiſe.” The prin- 
ceſs Carpillona conceived, but ſomewhat too late, that 
it was dangerous to ſpeak one's thoughts: and to make 
amends for what the had fo unwarily ſaid, replied 


again, I only uſed this ſtratagem to try your fenti- 


ments; and I am very glad that you love me ſo well, 
to withſtand my affected feverities. 1 eſteem you 
* already ; endeavour, ſir, to make me love * 
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The prince bowed, and believed what ſhe ſaid to be 


truth; men being generally great fools when in love, 


and too apt to flatter themſelves. Carpillona, by this 
means, made him as mild as a lamb; and he went 
away ſmiling, and ſqueezed her hand ſo hard, ſhe 
thought he had broke it. | 

As ſoon as he was gone, ſhe ran into the king's 


apartment, and caſting herſelf at his ſect, ſaid, * Se- 


cure me, fir, from the greateſt of all mi, fortunes: 


* the prince would marry me, and I muſt confeſs he 


is odious to me; but not ſo unjuſt as he is. My 
rank, my youth, and the misfortunes of my family, 
* deſerve the pity of ſo great a king.“ Fair princeſs, 
(ſaid the king) I am not ſurpriſed that my fon loves 
* YOu, none that behold you can avoid it; but I ſhall 
not forgive him the want of reſpect he owes you.” — 
Ah! (ir, (replied ſhe) he looks upon me as his pri- 
ſoner, and treats me like a ſlave.” It was with my 
army (anſwered the king) that he vanquiſhed the 
* king your father, and if you are a captive, you are 
mine, and I give you your liberty; and am happy, 


that my advancing age, and grey hairs, ſecure me 


from being your flave.” The grateful princeſs re- 
turned the king a thouſand thanks, and retired with 
her woman. | - 


In the mean time the prince, having been informed 


of what had paſſed, reſented it very much; but his rage 


was worked up tothe higheſt pitch, when the king for- 


bid him to think any more of the princeſs : telling him 


that aſter all the ſervices he had offered her, ſhe 
« conld not love him, * What (anſwered he) ſhall 
labour all my days to no purpuſe ? I love not to 


« loſe my time after ſuch a manner.“ Iam ſorry” 


you ſhould, (ſaid the king) but it muſt not be,'— 
We ſhall ſee that (ſaid the prince, in an inſolent 
manner, and going out of the room) do you think to 


6 

« take my priſoner from me? I'll loſe my life frſt.'— 
She you call your priſoner, (ſaid the enraged king) 
= 
C 


was mine and now is free: J have made her miſtreſs 


of herſelf, and not to deperd on your _— 
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S') ſmart a converſation ha gone ſurther, had not the 
prince retired, who trom that moment conceived a 
deſire to take poſſeſſion of the crown and princeſs, — 
He had gained the hearts of the ſoldiers, aud ill de- 
ſigning people were aſſiſting to his ambition, that the 
king at laſt was informed of his intentions of dethroning 
him; and knowing him to have the army on his fide, 
was forced to take the mildeſt meaſures. He ſent for 
the prince, and ſaid to him, * Is it poſſible that you 


'* ſhould be ſo ungrateſul, as to take from me my 


* crown, and ſet it upon your own head, ſince you ſee 
* lam ſo nigh my end? have I not had misfortunes 


enough already, by loſing a wife and fon? Indeed 


have oppoſed your defigns upon the princeſs Car- 
* pillona, but as much ſor your ſake as hers: for how 
* can you be happy with a princeſs that does not love 


you; but {ſince you will run the riſque of it, I con- 


* ſent you ſhall marry her: but let me have ſometime. 
to talk to her to prepare her ſor it. | 
| The prince, who wiſhed more for the princeſs than 


the kingdom, (for he had that which he lately con- 


qured) told the king, that he was not fo deſirou of 
reigning as he believed, ſince he had ſigned an act, 
whereby he diſinherited himſelf, in caſe his brother 
returned, and ſo ſhculd reſt ſatished, provided he 
might marry Carpillona. The king embraced him, 
and went tothe princeſs, who was always with her gover- 
neſs in cruel alarms, whom ſhe had then carried into 
her cloſet, and crying bitterly, ſaid, * Should it be 
+ poſſible, that after all the promiſes the king bad 
made, he ſhould be ſo cruel as to ſucrince me to his 
* crooked back fon, the day of my nuptials would be 
the laſt I ihould breathe: ſince Iam mote di{plealed 
* Whih the ill quality of his heart, than the def: r- 


* mity of his body.. Alas! my dear princeſs, (replied 


the governeſs) you know, undoubtedly, that the daugh- 


ters of the greateſt kings are always made victim to 
the ſtate: they never conſult their inclination, nor 


' wh th-r the prince that is to eſpouſe them be hand- 
Joe or delormed.“ And jult as Carpillona was 
| = about 
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about to reply, ſhe was told that the king waited for her 

in her chamber. As ſoon as ſhe ſet her eyes on him, 
ſhe knew what he came about, having a great penetra- 
tion, and cried out, Alas! what have you to tell me? 


Fair princeſs, (ſaid he) look not on your marriage 
with my ſon as a misfortune, but conſent willingly ; 
the violence that he commits, in regard to your ſen- 
timents for him, ſhews but the ardour of his own : 
and if he loved you not, he might find more princeſ- 
fes, who would be glad to partake with him a crown, 
which he is already in poſſeſſion of, beſides that which 
he will have after my death, Your diſdain and con- 


tempt have not been able to diſmay him, and you 


ought to believe that he will forget nothing to pleaſe 


vou. I flattered myſelf (replied ſhe) to have found. 
a protector in you, but my hopes are deceived: you 
abandon ine, dut the juſt gods will nat* If you 


knew but all 1 have done (replied he) to prevent 
this marriage, you would be convinced of my triend- 
ſhip. Alas! heaven bleſſed me with a ſon who was 
nurſed by his own mother; but he was ſtole aw y one 


night, anda cat put in his place, which bit the 


queen ſo cruelly, that ſhe died of it. If that lovely 
child had not been taken from me, be would have 


been now a comſort to ane in my old age: my ſubjects 


would have fcared him, and I might ha ve offered you 
my crown with him. This ſon would not then have 
carried things ſolhigh as now, but would have thought 
himſelf happy to live at court.” lam then the 
cauſe of what has befallen you, (anſwered ſhe) ſince 


he would have been ſo ſerviceable to me, look upon 
me as the guilty wretch, and think of puniſhing me, 


rather than marrying me.” You was not then capa- 
ble, fair ptinceſs (iaid he) of doing good or harm: 


I accuſe you nt .of m. misfortunes; but if you 
would nat augment them, prepare yourſelf to receive 
my ſon: for he is too powerful here, and may act 


ſome tragic ſcene.” f i 
The king ſeeing ſhe returned no · other anſwe, but 


was all in teary, left her; and knowing the prince 


would 
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would be impatient, went and told him that the prin- 
ceſs had given her conſent, and bid him make every 
thing ready againſt the ſolemnization ot the marriage. 
The prince tranſported with joy, thanked the king, 
and immediately ſent for jewellers, and allſorts of 


_ tradeſmen, and beſpoke all the fineſt things imagina- 


ble: and then ſent her ſeveral rich preſents of jewels, 
Fc. which ſhe received with all appearance of joy.— 
Aſterwards he paid her a viſit himſelf, and among 
other things ſaid, Was you not very much in the 
* wrong, madam, to refuſe the honour 1 would do you, 


_ ©* ſince am not diſagreeable in my . perſon, and the 


world ſays | have wit: beſides, you ſhall have the 
* fineſt diamonds, and wear the richeſt clothes of any 
queen in the world. The princeſs anſwered coldly, 
that the misfortunes of her family would not. permit 
her to dreſs like other princeſſes, and defired bim not 
to make ſo great preſents.” Lou are in the right, 


(aid he) not to dreſs yourſelf, if I do not give you 


leave: but you muſt think ofpleaſing me: every thing 
* will be ready for our marriage within faur . days: 
divert yourſelf till then, and comm ind here, ſince 

vou are abſolute miſtreſs. And after that leſt her. 
No ſooner was he gone, but ſhe ſhut berſelſ up with 
her governeſs, and told ber ſhe might chuſe whether 
ſhe would find her the means of eſcaping, or thaſe af 
killing herſeif on the wedding-day. Alter the gover- 
neſs had repreſented to her the impaſſibility of getting 
aw.y, Gs o the weakneſs ſhe ſbewed, by killing h:rſelf, 
to avaid the misfortunes of this life; ſhe en ured 
to perſuade her, that virtue might contribute to her 
tranquillity, and that without having an entire love 
for the prince, ſhe might eſteem him enough to live 
happy with him. Carpillona could not yield to any 
of theſe remogſtrances: but told her, that till theo ſhe 
made account ſhe had ſome value for her, but that now 
ſhe was ſenlible how much it was; and that if all the 
world ſhould fail her, ſhe would not be failing to ber- 
ſelf; and that dangerous diſeaſes muſt have dangerous 
remedies. Aﬀter this ſhe opened the window, -and 
| | looking 
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looking ſome time out of it, her governeſs, who ſcaring 


the deligned to throw herſelf out, fell on her knees, 


and looking tenderly on her, faid, Alas! madam, 
* what would you have me do? I will obey you, though 
it ſhould coſt me my life.” The princeſs embraced 
her, and delired her to buy her a ſhepherdeſs's dreſs, and 
a cow, and not amuſe herſelf with perſuading her 
from her deſign, ſince it would be to no purpoſe, 
and only loſing time; and not only that, but to dreſs 
up a figure, and lay it in her bed, and ſay ſhe was ill.— 
* You know madarn, (faid the poor governeſs) the dan- 
* ger to. which ] expoſe myſelf; the prince, without 
doubt, will know that I aſſiſted you: he will make 
* uſe of a thouſand torments to make me conſeſs: and 
* then judge it my love is not great.” The princeſs, 
very much confourded, made anſwer, that ſhe ſhould 
go away herſelf two days after, and that it would be 
eaſy to impoſe on the world for that ſhort time. In 


ſhort they contrived it ſo well, that ( arpiliona had 


that night both a ſhepkerdeſs's habit and a cow, and ap- 
peared as beautiful as the queen of love, when ſte 
appeared with Juno and Pallas in that habit, to Paris, 
on mount Ida, She ſet out by moon: light, ſometimes 


leading her cow, and ſometimes getting on her back: 


and if the leaſt breath of air but gently agitated the 
leaves of the trees, a bird flew off her neſt, or any thing 
ſtirred, ſhe ſeared it might be the wolves or thieves. 


Thps ſhe travelled all the night, and would have 


done the next day, but that her cow ſtopped to graze 


, on a pleaſant mead: where the princeſs, tatigued with 


the weight of her clothes and ſhoes, ſat herſelf down 
on the graſs by a puiling ſtream, aud tied up her, hair, 
which had got cut from under her cap, and fell in 
flowing ringlets on her ſhoulders. She looked about, 


to ſee if ſhe might not be cbſerved: but for all her pre- 


caution, the was ſurpriſed by a lady all in armour, who, 
taking off her head-piec?, which was gold, adorned with 
diamonds,  faid, * thepherdeſs, I am very dry and 

* weary, will you give me ſome milk to quench my 


6 thirſt?" * With all my heart, madam, (faid Carpil- 


lona) 
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long) if had any thing to put it in.“ * I have 
here a china dilh: (laid the armed lady) take that. 
But the poor princels not knowing how to ſtroke the 
teat: What, (taid the lady) is your cow dry, er do; 

« you not know how to milk her?* Hereupon, the 
princes, aſhamed to appear fo awkw..rd before ſuch an 
extraordinary perſon, fell a crying, and replied: 1 
muſt own, madam, for the ſmall time I have been a 


_ © ſhepherdelsit has been my bulinels to feed my cow; 


my mother does all the rcſt.” Then you have a 
mother, (continued the lady) and pray, what does, 
{he do?” the is a farmer, (faid Carpillona.) What. 
hard by?” (laid the lady again.) Les, (replied the 
princels) really (ſaid ſhe) 1 have a great affection ſor: 
her upon your account, and will goto ſee her; lead, 
+ me to her.“ Carpillona was at a ſtand what anſwer 
to niake, the. was unuſed to lie, and knew not that ſhe 
talked to a fairy: ſhe looked down, hec colour came 
into her face, and at laſt ſhe ſaid, * When once I come. 
abroad, I never return till night; therefore I defire 
* you, madam, not to make my mother angry with 
me.“ Ah! princeſs, princels (ſaid the fairy) you 
cannot ſupport a lie, nor act the perſon you pretend 
to be, without my aſſiſtance, Here take this noſegay 
of gilliflowers, and be aſſured that while you have it 
the crouked back prince, from whom you fly, will 
+ never know you; and remember, when you come to 
the gre.t toreſt, to inform yourſelf of them where- 
* abouts the {hepherd Suhlimus has his abode. Tell 
6 
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him that you came from the Fairy Amazona, who 
deſires him to receive you as his daughter. Farewell, 
: Carpillona, I have been your friend a long time.. 
Alas! madam, cried the princeſs, do you love me, 
and can you abandon me, when I ſtand ſo much in 
need of your aſſiſtance ?!“ The noſegay will not, 
fail you, (ſaid ſhe;) my time is precious, and I mult 
leave you to complete your deſtiny.” And as ſhe 


\ uttered theſe words, diſappeared. 


Carpillona was ready to die with ear, but recovering 
berſelf, continued on her way, though ignorant of war 
| | | road 
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round that led to the great foreſt; thinking to herfelf, 
| that this able fairy would conduct her thither, and al. 
ways kept the noſegay in her hand, whether ſhe ſtood 
ſkill or walked: but at laſt, her ſeet was ſo chated and 
ſore, that ſhe was forced to lie down under the ſhade 
of forne trees: where ſhe refleted oſten, and with ns 
ſmall umeafineſs, on her poor governeſs, of whoſe ea 
atid fidelity there are but few examples. She dreſſed 
up a fignre, as the princeſs had ordered her, went always 
very ſoftly into her room, as ſhe faid, for fear of dif- 
turbing her, and fcolded at the leaſt noiſe that ever 
was made. The King, when he was tofd of the privi- 
ceſss being fick, was not at all farprifed, attributing it 


to her grief and the viokenee offered; but as ſoon 28 
the prince was informed of this Il news, his chagrin 


wis meoneerveable; he would fee her, but the gover- 


that his phyſiciars might; but ſhe told him, it would 
——— kill hey, for ſite hated alt phyficians and 
their remedies; but withal, bid him not be frightened, 
teſting Wim, it was only > dizzineſs of ber head, artd' 
that ſhe would be well, after three or four days reſt: 


by which means ſhe put a flopto au forther importa- 


mities. When ene night, wherr ſhe was preparing 


fdr her flight, ſhe heard him knock zt the door, as if 
he would breuk #t dow: arid What duced him to 


ing f 
their ſhare, went and told Rm | 

ofhis rage could riot be #: de ran tothe ki , 
thinking he was not ignovent of it, but found by 
fevprife he read in his face Nimfelf' to be mictaleti— 
As ſoorr as be faw the 
| hol of tor 


col 

with tears; and 

red him, but all in 2 ber. — ber — 

9 ted pur der te death > thouſand 
_—_ tives 


reſs, with much 2005 prevented him. Then he aſked 
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times, had not the king, who was as as hs fen 
was wicked, obliged him to let Her live in that frightful 
on. 
a amorous and viofent prince, ordered that the 
princeſs ſhould be purſued both by fea and find; aud 
w that end, left the court Nimfſelf, and ran about Ie 
2 mad man. When one day, as Carpilfanz wie fat 
witty her cow under a large rock, and the weather 
being very tempeſtous, the remained trembling at 
the thunder and lightning, when the crooked- 
prime came thithey, with his attendants for ſhelter. — 
But, alar? when the ſaw him fo nigh her, ſhe was more 
= — 1 then at rhe thunder and lightning: ſhe 
her riofegty of gilliflowers faſt with both her 
| funds; and remernbering the fairy faid, * Abandon 
me not, charming Aman.“ The prince _—_ 
Nr eyes upon her, faid, What eam you be afraid of, 
7 py decripit old wretch? where would be the hurt 
E if the thunder ſhouf@ kiff thee, ſince thou haſt one 
* foot in the grave already?” The young princeſs 
dw nor leis overjoyed thamr amazed, to bear him call 
ler od: Without doubt, (faid ſhe to herſelf) my 
© riofegay works this wonder.“ And that ſhe might 
fue no farther” converfation with him, ſhe pretended 
c be deaf. The prince, finding the coald not hear, 
Kid to his confident, who was never' from him: Now 
if my heart was A litrle more gy, I could fer this 
| ed createre apon the top of the rech and hate the 
F pfeaſare of feviny her roft down av break her neck.” 
| © But, fir, (repiet this wicked fivourite) to divert 
7 you; Hr carry her opp by force, and your ſhall ſee her 
T 4 'Bownd T ke a Balf.” + We have not time, (faid 
L toe we maſt continue our fearcly after this ingrate, 
o diſturbs the repoſe of my life,” i 
Abe made an end of thefe words, he clapped ſpurs 
li borſe, 22> rode off. It is eafy to judge of the 
of te princeſs, who did not forget to thank the fairy 
ahn, wibſe power he was then fenfible of, — 
Parse her journey, and arrived at the plain 
whereve theteptrerde of char cbuntry hui Weir huts, 
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which were all very pretty, e ch having a garden and a 


ſpring. The valley of Tempe could not be more 
agreeable. The ſhepherdeſſes were for the moſt part 
beautiful, and the ſhepherds neglected nothing to pleaſe 
them. On all the trees, cyphers and love verſes 
were engraved. As ſoon as Carpillyna- appeared 


among them, they left their flocks ; and ꝓrepoſſeſſed 


with her beauty and majeſtic air, advanced towards. 
her; but what ſurpriſed them moſt, was the meanneſs 


of her habit: for though they lived in innocence and 


ruſtic life, yet they pretended very much to a neat. 
adjuſtment of their apparel. The princeſs defired them to 

ſhew ber the ſhepherd Sublimus's cottage; which they 
did preſently: and there ſhe found the good old man 
ſat in the valley with his wife and daughters, a little 
| brook running by them, which charmed with its gentle 

murmurs; he had ſome reeds in his hands, with r 


he was making a little baſket to gather fruit in; and 
his wife was ſpinning, while his daughters were an: 


gling in the brook. 


' When Carpillona firſt accoſted them, ſhe was ſepſible = 


of ſo much reſpect and tenderneſs, that ſhe was herſelf 


ſurpriſed; and when they ſaw her, they were no leſs 

affected. Iam (ſaid ſhe) ſaluting them in an hum- 

dle manner, a poor ſhepherdeſs, and come from the 
fairy Amazona, to offer you my ſervice, and bope, 


that upon her account you will receive me. Child. 


« (faidjthe king, getting up, and returning her ſalute 


« in ascivala manner) that great fairy has reaſon tq 


believe that we have a perfect honour for her; but you = 


are welcome if you had no other recommendation 
than your own perſon.” * Come here pretty maid, 
(laid the queen, holding out her; hand) come, and 


mother, and my children as your fiſters * Alas! 


and tend your flock.” * No, (repli 


„ GK a a © 
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let me kiſs you: I conceive a great kindneſs for you, 
and could wiſh you would look upon me as your own 


my good mother, (ſaid the princeſs) 1 deſire not that 
honour, it is enough for me to be your ſhrepheros | 
| ed the king). we 
are all equal here, you come with too good a recom- 
ge > meendation 


„ 
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* mendation for us to make any difference between 
vou and our children; fit down by us, and let your 
cow feed with our ſheep.” She made ſome difficulty, 
perſiſting in what ſhe told them firſt, that the was come 


only to be their ſervant; but would have been very 


much embarraſſed ii they, had taken her at her word: 
for indeed, by her looks, ſhe ſeemed to be made more 
to command than to obey; and it might be thought, 
that ſo great a fairy would not protect an ordinary 
perſon. | ob 
The king and queen looked upon her with an amaze- 
ment mixed with admiration, which they could not 
comprehend : they aſked her if ſhe came a great way; 
ſhe Eid. yes, and then, if ſhe had a father and mother ? 


to which ſhe ſaid, no: and anſwered all their other queſ-_ 


tions with monoſyllables, as much as her reſpe& would 


allow her to do. What is your name, (ſaid the 


queen ?') Carpillona (replied ſhe.“) The name (ſaid 


the king) is very odd; and, unleſs ſome adventure 
gives room for it, it is very rare.” She made no an- 


ſwer, but took up one of the queen's ſpindles, to wind 
off the thread; but when ſhe drew off her gloves, the 
king and queen, who caſt their eyes upon her hands, 
thought them to be ſnow, formed in that ſhape; and to 
penetrate farther into her condition, ſaid: * Carpillona, 


your clothes are too hot for the climate we live in, 
and your ſhoes too heavy and clumſy for ſo young 


a damſel: yeu muſt be dreſſed aſter our manner. 
My elothes, mother (anſwered ſhe) are ſuch as they 
* wear in my country; but I'll put on what you pleaſe 
to order me. They admired her obedience, and 
above all, the air of modeſty that appeared in her 


eyes and all her actions; but, it being ſupper-time, they 


got up, and went all into the houſe, where they intended 
to dreſs the fiſh that the two princeſſes had caught, and 
ſome freſh eggs, and to make the reſt up with milk and 
Fruit. * I am ſurpriſed (ſaid the king) that my fon 
is not yet come home * eagerneſs after ſport car- 
C $ ries 
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* 


ries him too far; and I am always in fear, leſt ſome 
accident ſhould befal him.“ My fears were no 
lets than yours, (ſaid the queen) but if you pleaſe, 
we will not ſup till he comes. No, (ſaid the king) 
let him mind his time better: on the contrary, I de- 
fire you, when he comes, not to ſpeak to him, but 
that every one give him a cold reception. You 
know his gud natufe (ſaid the queen) and he will be 
* lo much troubled, that he will fall ſick.” I cannct 


* help that, (laid the king) he muſt be corrected, '— 


Alter this difcoui ſe, they ſat down to ſupper ; but before 
they had quite done, the young prince came in, with 
a wild roe on his ſhoulders, his hair all wet with ſweat, 
and his face covered with duſt; he leaned on a little 
lance he generally carried along with him; his bow 
hung on one {ide, and his quiver of arrows on the other. 
In this condition there appeared ſomething ſo noble 


and loſty in his countenance and mien, that none coald 
lock uren him without attention and reſpect : * Mo- 


ther, (faid he, addreſſing himſelf to the queen) my 
deſire to bring you this Toe, has made me run all 
day over the mountains and plains,” on, (ſaid the 


king gravely) ycu endeavour more to make us uneaſy 


than to pleaſe us; you know how much I have ſaid 
to vou un your violent defire of ſport; but you are 


« reſolved to take no notice of it.” 1 he prince bluſhed, 
and what vexed him moſt, was, to ſce a perſon there, 


* nho did net belong to their family. He replied, 
that anicther time he would come ſocner; or if be did 
nt approve of it, he would not goat all, That is 
« envugh (ſaid the queen, who loyed tim terder!y) 
« ] thark you child for you: preſent; come and fit by 
« me, and eat your ſupper; fur to be ture, you muſt 
de hungiy.“ The prince was ſomewkat difordered 
at the ſerious air the king ſpoke to bim in, and durſt 
not leok up; for though he was intrepid in all dangers, 
he was of a dccile temper, and ſtood in great awe, 
where bis duty required it of him. But at laſt, he re- 


covered 
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covered out of his corſuſion, fat down by the queen, 
and caſting his eyes on Carpillona, who had not ſtayed 
ſo long to look at him; but as ſoon as their eyes met, 
their hearts were ſo agitated, that they knew not what 
to attribute their diſorder to. The princeſs bluthed, 
and the prince kept his eye ſtedfaſt upon her; till at 
laſt, ſhe raiſed hers again with a pleaſing ſeftneſs, they 


continued looking at each other with a mutual ſurpriſe, 


thinking nothing could equal what they beheld. — 


lt is poſſible, (ſaid the princeſs to herſelf) that, of ſo 


many perſons I have ſeen at court, none ſhe uld come 
* nigh to this young ſhepherd.” * How comes it, 
(thought he to himſelf) that this admirable maid is but 
a poor ſhepherdeſs! ah! that I was but a king, to 
place her on a throne, and to make her as much the 
« miſtreſs of my empire as ſhe is of my heart.'—— 
In muling after this manner, he eat nothing. The 
queen, who thought it owing to the ill reception he met 
with, tired herſelf with inviting and careſſing him, and 
brought out the fineſt fruits ſhe had. He deſired Car- 


pillona to taſte of them. She thanked him, and -tuld 


him, without thinking on the hand that gave them, that 
ſhe had done nothing but eat, and cared for no more. 
Upon which, he left them coldly upon the table. The 
queen took not the leaſt notice of all this; but the eldeſt 
princeſs, who had no ſmall eſteem for him, and who 
perhaps might have loved him very well, but for the 
difference ſhe thought between them, obſerved all that 
paſſed with ſome jealouſy. 


After ſupper the king and queen retired, and the 


pirinceſſes, according to their uſual cuſtom, did whatever 


was to be done in the houſe: one milk'd thecows, the 
other preſſed the cheeſe, &c. Carpillona buſied herſelf 
after their example to work; but ſhe was ſo little uſed 
to it, that ſhe did nothing to the purpoſe: inſomuch 
that the two princeſſes called her the pretty unhandy 
maid. The amorous prince helped her in every thing ; 
he went to the ſpring with her, carried her pail, drew 
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the water, and brought it back on his ſhoulders, and 
would not ſuffer her to carry any thing: What do you 
* mean, ſhepherd, (ſaid ſhe to him) muſt I act the fine 
lady ? I that have been uſed all my life to work! am [ 
to live here in idleneſs ? * You ſhall do what you 


« pleaſe, lovely ſhepherdeſs, (faid he) but deny me not 


* the pleaſure of accepting my ſmall aſſiſtance on theſe 
* occaiions.' Afterwards they botn returned, though 
ſooner than he defired ; for though he durſt not yet hardly 
ſpeak to her, nevertheleſs, he was overjoyed to be with 
her. They both paſſed the night iu an unealineſs, 
which neither cf them, through their little experience, 
could gueſs the cauſe of. The prince waited impati- 
ently for day, to fee the ſhepherdeſs again; and ſhe was 


in as much dread, The new trouble the ſight of him 


put her into, ſomewhat diverted her other diſpleaſures: 
and ſhe thought ſo much of him, that ſhe almoſt forgot 


the crooked-backed prince. Why, (ſaid ſhe) has 


© blind fortune beſtowed ſo many graces, ſuch a mien, 


and ſuch charms on a young ſhepherd, who is deſtined 


* only to feed his flock : and ſo much malice and defor- 
* mity on a prince appointed to rule a flouriſhing na- 
tion —_ eo 

Carpillona never had the curioſity to view herſelf 
ſince her metamorphoſis from a princeſs into a ſhep- 
herdeſs; but then a certain deſire of pleaſing, made 


her ſeek after a glaſs. She was not long before the 


found that of the 3 but when ſhe ſaw herſelf 
ſhe was quite confounded, * What a figure's here? 
(cried ſhe) who am I like; It is impoſſible that I ſhould 


* endure to be buried long in this coarſe tuff.” Then 


ſhe waſhed her face and hands, and went to the queen, 
and falling on her knees, preſented her with a fine dia- 


mond ring, which was part of the jewels ſhe brought 
* along with her. Mother, I found this ring ſome time 
« fince, but know not the value of it, but believe it may 


de worth ſome money: I beg you would accept of 
it, as a proof of my acknowledgement for your cha- 
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rity towards me; and likewiſe, I deſire you to buy 


* me a habit, and linen that I may appear like the 
other ſhepherdeſſes of this country.” The queen was 
very much ſurpriſed to ſee ſo noble a ring, and told 
her that ſhe would not take it, but would keep it for 
her, and that ſhe would ſænd to a little town that was 
hard by, for a nice country habit, ſhoes, &c. complete. 

When Carpillona was thus dreſſed, ſhe appeared 
more charming than Aurora, The prince neglected 


nothing on his part, but adorned his hat, ſcrip, and 


crook with flowers, and carried her a nofegay, which 
he preſented with all the fear of a lover, and which ſhe 
received with ſome conſternation, though ſhe wanted 
not preſence of mind nor wii. When ſhe was with 
him, ſhe hardly ever ſpoke, but was always very 
thoughtful, as was he himfelf. When he went a hun- 
ting, inſtead of purſuing his game, whenever he found 
a place proper to entertain himſelf with the thoughts of 
his beloved Carpillona, he would ſtop all on a ſudden, 
and in that ſolitary retirement make verſes and ſongs 
on his ſhepherdeſs, often talking to the rocks, woods, 
and birds: and ir. ſhort he loſt all that gaiety of temper 
which made him ſeek after the company of the young 
ſhepherdeſſes. But as it is hard to love, and not fear 


what we love, he dreade ſo much the making his 
| hepherdeſs angry, by declaring himſelf, that be 


durſt ſcarce ever ſpeak to her; and though ſhe obſerved 
very well, that he prefered her before all others, and 


that preference ought to aſſure her of his ſentiments, 


yet ſhe could not but be in ſome pain for his ſilence, - 
Sometimes ſhe would be overjoyed, and would fay to 
herſelf, * If he really does love me, how ſhall I receive 
the declaration of his paſſion ? if | ſhould be angry, 
« I perhaps ſhall be the cauſe of his death; and if I be 
not, I ſhall die myſelf with ſhame and grief. What! 


4 ſhall I, who am born a princeſs, hearken to a poor 


« ſhepherd ? ab! too baſe weakneſs, | ſhall never con- 
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ſent. My heart ought not to change with my ap- 
p2tel; I have but too much to reproach myſelf with, 
* fince I have been here.“ As the prince had a thou- 
tend natural caarins in his voice, and perhaps had he 
not ſung ſo well, the princeſs prepofſeiled in his favour, 
w. uld have liked to hear him; ſhe would often engage 
him to fing; and the ſongs he made choice of, hid al- 
ways ſ:wething fo tender and engageing in them, 
thut ſhe could not ſ>rbear %expreffing pleaſure, which 
inlpifed him with the more boldneſs: and one day he 


weat to the river-{i le, to a place ſhaded by oftiers and 
willows, and whither he knew that Carpillona led her 


flock every day; and with a nail wrote on the bark of 
one cf the trees theſe lines, 


In this retreat, in vain do I 

ind peace and jl-nſure re gn: 

Where love, the freedom of a ſigh, 
Denies to eaſe my puin. 


The princeſs ſurpriſed him juſt as he had made an 
end; he affected to ſeem cimfounde), and after ſome 
moments of ſilence ſaid to her, You ſee an unkuppy 
+ ſhepherd, who complains to the moſt inſenſible things, 
* when he ought to complain to none but you,'— 
She made no anſwer, but caſting down her eyes, gave 
Him the opportunity he wanted to declare his ſenti- 
ments. While he was ſpeaking, her thoughts were 
wholly taken up, how ſhe ought ty take what ſhe 
heard from a mouth, that wos not indifferent to her; 
but” her inclination engaged her to excaſe him. — 
+ He is 1znorant (faid ſhe to herſelf) of my birth; 
+ theref:re his temerity is prrdonable: he loves me, 


and thinks me is equal; but ſhould he know my 


ab ve us, will not they accept of the hearts of mor- 
tals? Are they angry becauic they are loved? Well, 
ſhepherd, (faid ſhe, turning herſeif towards him) 
s ] pity you, aud that is all I can do for you: 


7 
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*:rank.— Will not the gods themſelves, who are ſo much 
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© will not love, I have misfortunes enough al- 
* ready, Alas! what would be my condition, it to 
auement my calamities, my days ſhould be burthened 
with an engagement?“ Ah! ſhepherdeſs, (cried he) 
* ſay rather, that if you have any troubles, nothing 
* is more capable to ſweeten them. I will partake of 
« all of them, my ſtudy ſhall be to pleaſe vou, vou 
* may repoſe on me the care of your flock.” * I wiſh 
to heaven, (ſaid ſhe) that I had no other reaſon to be 
* uneaſy, * What others can you have (nid he with 
© an eazer concern) being ſo beautiful, {+ young, to 
free from ambition, and fo little verſed wi h the vain 
« grandeurs of a court? but without doubt, vou love 
gere ſome bappy rivai, which renders you inexorable 
* towards me. Pronoun:ing theſe laſt words he chan- 
* ged countenance, became melancholy, and was cru- 
© elly tormented with his thought. * 1 will there agree 
* with you (replied ſhe) you have a rival : but then he 
* is one hated and abharred; you had never ſeen 
me, but that the neceility of avoiding his preſſing 
* inſtances obliced me to ſty from him.“ * Perhaps, 
* ſhepherdeſis, (faid he) you will fly from me too; for 
* if you hated him only beauſe he loved you, | am 
6 ſure, I am to be hated the moſt of all men.“ Whither 


it be, (replied ihe) that I do not believe him, or that 


look more favourably upon you, I am ſenũble I 
* ſhall not fly from you, as | have done from him. 
The ſhepherd was tranſported with joy at ttete « blice- 
ing words, and from that day neglected no oppattunity 


to pleaſe the princeſs. 


Every day he gathered the fineſt flowers to male 
garlands for her, and adorned her crook with ribbons, 
He never would ſufier her to be expuſea to the ſun; 
but whenever ſhe came along the river-{ide with her 


| flock, he would cut down branches of trees, and form 


an arbour wherever there was a pleaſant ſituation.— 
All the trees thereabouts, bore her cvphers, and verſes 
in a praile of her beauty. The young princeſs ſay all 
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_ theſe teſtimonies of the ſhepherd's paſſion ; ſhe loved 
ſecretly, but durſt never examine her heart, for fear 
of finding there ſentiments too tender. Ihe young 
ſhepherd's love for his ſhepherdeſs could not long be 


kept ſecret, but was diſcovered, as well as applauded 


by every one; for who could find fault where all was 
love? all who ſaw them ſaid, they were born for each 
other; that they were both perfect beauties; that it was 
the work of the gods, that fortune made their country 


ſo happy; and that they muſt neglect nothing to detain 


them. Carpillona felt a ſecret joy to hear the public 
| hraiſes in favour of a ſwain ſhe thought ſo amiable; 


but then thinking of the difference that was between 


them ſhe was ſomewhat ſhagrined, but purpoſed not 
to difcover who ſhe was, that ſhe might indulge her 
heart tne more, The king and queen, who were ex- 


| tremely fond of them both, were no ways diſpleaſe 


at this growing paſſion; they looked on the prince as their 


. own fon, and were no leſs taken with the perfections 


of the ſhepherdeſs. Was ſhe not ſent by Amazona, ſaid 


they, who fought the Centaur? without doubt, that wiſe 
faiiy had Geſtined them for each other; therefore we 


muſt wait her orders. 


Things were in this condition: the prince comp ained 


always of Carpillona's indifference, becauſe ſhe care- 
Fully concealed her ſentiments from him; when being 
one day out a hunting, he could not avoid a furious 
bear, that came ſuddenly out of the hollow of a rock, 


and had devoured him, had not his courage been ſeconded 


dy his activity. Aſter having ſtruggled a long time 


upon the top of the mountain, they both at laſt rolled 


down together. Carpillona at that very time was ſtop- 


ped with her companions in that place, yet could not 


fee whit paſſed on the top of the hill: but what a con- 


dition were they all in, when they ſaw a man and a 


bear tumbling down together ? the princeſs foon knew 


her ſhepherd, and fent out cries of fear and grief 7 


all the ſhepherdeflcs ran away ; but love redoubling the 
| | princeſs's 
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princeſs's courage, ſhe was ſo bold as to run the iron 
of her crook down into the terrible monſter's threat, 
and fo gave her lover ſome aſliſtance; who when he ſaw 
her, for fear ſh2 might partake of his danger, raiſed 
his courage to ſuch a height, that he no longer thought 
of preſerving his ownſlife, but only to ſecure hers; and in- 
deed killed his enemy juſt at her feet: at the ſame time 
he fell down half dead with the loſ. of blood from two 
wounds he had received. ; . 

How cruel a ſight was it for her to ſee his clothes all 
died with blood! ſhe could not ſpeak; her face was 
drowned with tears; ſhe laid his head in her lap, and 
all on a ſudden: breaking ſilence, ſ:id, * Shepherd, if 
you die, I'll die with you: in vain have I concealed 
* my ſecret thoughts: know then now, that my life 
is attached to yours.” * What can TI wiſh for more, 
fair ſhepherdeſs? (cried he in a faint voice) What- 
ever befals me, my fate now will always be happy.'— 
By this time the ſhepherdeſſes who fled,” returned 
with ſeveral ſhepherds, and aſſiſted the prince and prin- 
ceſs, who by that time was in as bad a condition: but 
while they were cutting down the branches of the trees 
to make a fort of litter for them, the Fairy Amazona 
appeared among them. Be not concerned (ſaid ſhe) 
lllet me touch the young ſhepherd,” Then taking him 
by the hand, and putting her golden caſque upon his 
head, ſhe ſaid, Dear ſhepherd, I forbid thee from being 
ſick,' Hereupon he ſoon got up, and the viſor of the caſque: 
being up, there appeared a martial air in his face; and: 
his eyes, which were bright and lively, anſwered: the 
hopes which the fairy conceived. He was amazed at 
the mariner of his cure, and the majeſty that appeared 
throughout her whole perſon ; and tranſported with ad- 
miration, joy, and acknowledgement, caſt himſelf at 
her feet: Great queen (ſaid he) I was dangerouſſy 
« wounded ;. one glance from your eyes, and one word 
from your mouth has 2 me. But alas! I have 
| 5 | „„ OY 
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2 wcund in my heart that I will not be cured of; 
» vouchſate only to aſſuage the pain, and mend my 
fortune, ſince I cannot portake it, ſuch as it is, with 


* this fair ſhepherdeſs.” The princeſs bluſhed to hear 


him ſpeak after this manner: (he knew that the ſairy 
Amazona was not ignorant who ſhe was, an & feared leſt 
ſhe ſhould blame her for giving hopes to a lo ver ſo much 
below her; inſomuch that ſhe durſt not look up: but 
ſiehs that eſcaped her breaſt, raiſed ſome pity in that 
of the faity's. * Carpillona (ſaid ſhe) this ſhepherd is 
* not unworthy your eſteem. And you, ſhepherd, who 
« delire ſo much the change of vour condition, aſſure 


« yourſelf of a moſt illuſtrious fate, and then ſhe diſap- 


| peared : The ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes cenducted 

them back in triumph to their hamlet, placing the tuo 
lovers in the midſt of them, and crowned them with 
flowers, as a token of the victory they had gained over the 
terrible bear, which they brought after them, ſinging ver- 
ſes cn the tenderneſs of Carpillona to the prince. 


When they came to the ſhepherd Sublimus, they told 


him all that had happened ; with what courage the 


ſhepherd had defended himſelf againſt the beat, and | 
with what generclity the ſhepherdeſs had aſſiſted him; 


and in ſhort what the fairy Amazona had done. The 


king overjoyed at this relation, run to acquaint the | 


queen of it. Without doubt, (ſaid he) this boy and 
girl are above the vulgar; their eminent perſections, 


their beauty, and the care ofthe fairy Amazona, ſnews 
4 ſomething extiaordinaty.“ This diſcourſe put the 


queen in mind of the diamond ring Carpillona had 
given her. I have always forgot, (ſaid ſhe to ſhew 
you a ring which this young ſhepherdeſs put into my 
| hands, with an uncommon air of grandeur, defiring 
me to accept of it, and to furnilh her for it with 
ſuch clothes as they wear in this country.“ * Is the 
None fine (1: plied the king.) * I never looked much 
at it (ſaid the queen) but here it is; and preſented 
it to bim. No ſooner had he fixcd his eyes on it, 

| but 
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baut he cried out, ye gods! what is this I behold? 
What do you not know a preſent which Ireceived from 
* your hands?” At the ſame time he touched a little 
ſpring, the diamond flew up, and the queen faw her 
own picture, which ſhe had drawn to give to the king; 
and which ſhe had tied about her little daughter's. neck 
for her to pla y with, when ſhe nurſed der in the tower. 
Alas! my dear, (ſaid the) what ſtrange adventure is 
3 * this? it renewsall my griefs. But let us talk to the 
" . * ſhepherdeſs, and endeavour to learn more. Upon 
. this ſhe called Carpillona, and ſaid, | have waited till 
| * now, child, for a confeſſion from you; which would 
| * have given me much more pleaſure, had it come from 
you without being preſſed to it; But fiace yuu ſtill 
* continue to conceal from us who you are, it is proper 
* that we inform you that we know, and that the ring 
you gave me has diſcovered this riddle,” * Alas! mo- 
* ther, (replied the princeſs, falling on her knees by 
her) it was not for want of confidence that I concealed 
my rank from you, but that 1 thought it might be a 
trouble to you to ſee a princeſs reduced to my condi- 
tion.) 5 
* My father was king of the Peaceable Iſlands: but 
his reign being diſturbed by an ulurper, he, and 
my mother, were both confined in a ſtrong tower. -- 
After three years impriſonment, they found the 
means, by the aſſiſtance of one of their guards, and 
the favour of the night, to eſcape. They let me down 
in a baſket; but the cord breaking, I fell into the 
lake which ſurrounded the caſtle, where I was taken 
up by ſome fiſhermen, who juſt then were drawing 
their nets, which they had thrown out for ſome ca' p, 
which the moat was well ſtoried with. But, alzs, buw 
were the filhermen deceived in their hopes! for by 
my weight they were in expectation of a good draught. 
* 
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When they firſt ſaw me, they thought of throwing 
me in again; but at laſt they reſolved to leave me 
in the net, and carry me to the tyrant ; who, being 
C6 informed 
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As ſhe ſpoke — ns earneſtneſs, ſhe obſerved not 
that the queen melted into tears, and that the king's 
eyes watered ; but ſhe had no ſooner done, than they 

both ſtrove to claſp her in their arms, where they held 


her a long time, without being able to pronounce one ; 


informed of the flight of my family, knew me to be 
an unhappy deſtitute princeſs. His, wiſe, who had 
no children, pitying me; and having ſome inclination 
for me, took me, and brought me up under the name 
of Carpillona, perhaps with a detign that I might have 
no notion of wy birth: but my heart has always 
told me who lam: And it is ſometimes a misfortune 


to have ſentiments ſo little comfortable to one's for- 
tune. But as the greateſt proſperity is not to be 
depended on, a neighbouring prince, who was crooked, 


and went by the name of the Hump-Backed Prince, 


came at the head of a gallant army deprived the 


uſurper of my father's crown of his ill gotten power. 
The change of the tyrant's fortune rendered mine 
ſtill worſe ; the conqueror took me with bim as the 
greateſt ornament of his triumph, and determined 


to marry me, whether I conſented or not. In this 


extremity | betook myſelf to flight, dreſſed like a 
ſhepherdeſs aud leading a cow; and was met by 
the prince, who undoubtly had known me again, if 


the fairy Amazona had not generouſly given me 
a noſegay of gilliflowers to ſecure me from my ene- 
mies. Neither, my good mother, (continued the 


princefs, did ſhe do a lefs charitable action in recom- 
mending me to you; and if I declared not my 


rank ſooner, it was not through diſtruſt, but only to 


ſpare your grief. Not, (purſued ſhe) that I com- 
plain; for I never knew any tranquillity till the 
day I was received by you ; and I muſt own, that a 


country life is ſo ſweet and innocent, that I prefer 
it before that of a court. 
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word, She melted and cried after their example; 
and it is hard to expreſs the grecable trouble theſe 
three illuſtrious perſons were in. At laſt the queen 
making an effort upon herſelf ſaid, * Is it poſſible, 
my dear child, that after all my ſorrow for thy fatal 
* loſs, heaven ſhould reſtore thee to thy mother, to 
* comfort her in her misfortunes. Behold, my child. 
the breaſt that ſuckled thee in thy tender infancy! 
3- * Behold the king thy father, the author of thy days! 
| With what tranſport ſhall we ſolemnize the return 
. of a child, which heaven in its anger deprived us of? 
| And l, illuſtrious mother and queen, (cried the prin- 
| * ceſs, caſting herſelf at her feet) by what expreſſions 
| and actions ſhall I make you both underſtand the 
"* © love and reſpect I owe you, ſince I find ycu the dear 
| ſanctury to my misfortunes, when I durſt not flatter 
* myſelf with ever ſeeing you again. Then they all 
renewed their careſſes, and thus ſome hours glided 
, away. Carpillona after this retired, having firſt been 
13 forbid by her father and mother to ſpeak of what had 
] ſſed. | 
| F" The princeſs, in regard to indifferent perſons, obſer- 
9 ved their commands punctually, but could not keep the 
| ſecret from her young ſhepherd : ſo hard a thing it 
F is to conceal any thing from a perſon we love. 
| She reprdached herſelf a thouſand times for not hav- 
| | ing diſcovered her birth to him. * How great would 
| | his obligation have been, (ſaid ſhe) if he had known, 
| 1 that, being born to a throne, I could ſtoop ſo low as 
| * to him: but alas! what difference does love make 
| | © between a ſcepter and a crook? Can this chimerical 
« grandeur, which we boaſt ſo much of, can it ſatisfy 
* our ſouls? no, virtue alone has there a right; it 
| ſets us above a crown, and can free us from it; the 
3 * ſhepherd that loves me, is wiſe, witty, and amiable; 
* * what can-a prince be more? As ſhe abandoned 
herſelf :o theſe reflections, ſhe ſaw him at her feet, he 
y having followed her to the river-ſide ; and was pre- 
| | 3 ſented. 
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ſented by him with a garland of flowers, the variety 


of which was charming. * From whence came you, 
fair ſhepherdeſs (ſ1id he) I have been ſeeking yu 
ſome hours, and have waited ſome others with impa- 
tience? * Shepherd, (ſaid ſhe) I have been taken 
up with a very ſurpriling adventure, and reproach 
my ſelf for being ſo long filent; but remember, that 
this mark of my confidence requires an eternal 


— ——— T 2 


whom I find in the perſon of the ſhepherd Sublimus.“ 

The prince was fo confounded and ſurpriſed at this 
news, that he had not pon er to interrupt her, tho' ſhe 
related the hiſtory of her life with all imaginable 


beauty: fo great were his fears leſt this wiſe ſhepherd, _ 


ſince he was a king, ſhould refuſe him his daughter ; 
or that ſhe reflecting on the difference between a great 
princeſs and himſelf, ſhould fall off ſome day from 
theſe teſtimonies of kindneſs ſhe had given him.— 
Ah! madam, (ſaid the melancholy prince) 1 am a loſt 


man, I muſt renounce this liſe; you are born to 2 


crown, and have ſcund your father and mother. For 


his country or relations; an eagle was my nurſe, 
and her neſt my cradle: if you have had ſome, fa» 
vourable regard to me, it will be returned you.“ The 


| princeſs muſed a moment or two, and without return- 


ing any anſwer to what he ſaid, took her bodkin out t of 
her hair, and writ on the bark of a tree: 


An equal paſſion can your heart return ? 
Tle prince writ immediately thi s verſe: * 
. thouſand times more ardently [ burn, | 
The princeſs writ under it : 


T hank fortune for this lucky main, 
To love and to be lov'd again. 


ſecrecy. I am a princeſs, my fither was a king, | 


my part, I am an unhappy wretch, that knows neither 


2 
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The prince, tranſported with joy, caſt himſelf at her 
eet, and taking one of her hands, ſaid, * adorable 
princeſs, you flatter my afflicted heart, and by this 
new bounty preſerve my life ; remember what you 
have wrote in my ſavour.“ I am not capable of 
ſorgetting : (ſaid ſhe, with a gracious air) depend 
upen my heart, it is more intereſted in your behalf 
than in my on.“ Their converſation, without doubt 
had been longer, had they had more time; but they 


„ „„ ® my 


were then obliged to gather up their flucks, and return 
r | | 


All this time the king and queen conferred tozether 
upon Carpillona's behaviour towards the young ſhep- 
herd. While ſhe was unknown tothem, they approved 
of thoſe growing flames, that kindled in their ſouls; 
the perſect beauty wherewith. heaven had endowed 


them, the wit and graces that accompanied all their 


actions, made them deſire an everlaſting union: but 
when they looked upon her with a different eye, as 
their own daughter, and on the ſhepherd as an unfor- 


tunate babe, expoſed to the fury of the wild beaſts, 


they reſolved to tell Carpillona, that ſhe ſhould not 
entertain him any more with flattering hopes, but 


ſhould declare to him that ſhe would not ſettle in that 


countrv, after this determination of theirs, the queen 
called her in, and with a great deal of tenderneſs, 
told her all that had pafſed. , But what words were 
capable to calm fo violent a diſorder ? the young prin- 


ceſs ſtrove in vain to conſtrain herſelf; her face was 


ſometimes as red as ſcarlet, and another while as 


pale as death; and the languiſhing of her eyes diſ- 


covered but too much the ſtate (he was in, ah! how did 
ſhe then repent her confeſſion? neverthelels ſhe aſſured 
her mother, with great ſubmiſſion, that ſhe would obey 
her commands: and then ratireing, had much to do to 
get to her bed, where burſting into tears, ſhe paſſed the 
night ia uttering her complaints and regrets. 
e 


* 
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The next morning ſhe aroſe, to lead her flock to 
ſeed ; but inſtead of going towards the river, went di- 
rectly to a wood, where laying down upon the graſs, 


and leaning upon her elbow ſhe fell into a deep mu- 
ling; the prince who could not be quiet, when the was 
not preſent, ſought all about for her, and findin her, 
preſented himſelf to her fight: who no ſooner ſaw him, 


but ſhe ſhrieked out, as if ſhe had been ſurpriſed, and 
riſing with precipitation, left him without looking once 


at him. He ſtoud ſometime like one thunder-ſtruck 


at ſo unuſual a behaviour; but recovering himſe!f, fol- 
| lowed her, aad ſtopping her, fai j. What, ſhepherdeſs, 


would you in giving me death, deprive yourſelf of 


the plcaſure of ſeeing me expire before your eyes? 
you have changed in regard to your ſhepherd, and 
no longer remember what you promiſed but yeſter- 


day.“ Alas! (laid ſhe, caſting her eyes melancholy 


6 

6 

6 

* 

« upon him) what crime do you accufe me of? I am 

« miſerable, and tied down by commands, which I can- 

not evade: pity me, and leave me, wherever you ſee 
me, Muſt], (cried he, folding his arms in a fit of 

s 

6 

x 

6 
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deſpair) muſt 1 fly you, divine princeſs? and can ſo 


© cruel an order, and fo little deſerved, be pronounced 
by you. yourſelf? What would you have become of 


me? and can that flattering hope, to which you fo 
willing that I ſhould abandon myſelf extinguiſh, 
and I live? At theſe words Carpillona, whoſe grief was: 


no leſs violent than her lover's, fell ſpeechleſs, and 
void of life, at his feet. At which fight he was agitated 
with a thouſand different thoughts ; but the condition 


his beloved miſtreſs was in, toid him, that her heart had 


no part in the orders ſhe then gave him, which dimi- 
niſhed in a meaſure his ſorrows : however, he loſt not 
'a moment to aſſiſt her; a ſpring which ran ſoftly 


along the graſs, afforded him water to throw in her 


ſace, and ſome Cupids, who were hid behind 2 buſh, 


have told thetr comrades ſince, that he was fo hold as 
to ſteala kiſs, whether it be true, or not, the charming 
| ne pherdeſa 


dut ſor me, ſince you are upon the point of killing 
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ſhepherdeſs preſently opened her eyes, and puſhing 
her lovely ſhepherd from her, ſaid, Fly, and be gone: 
* how angry will my mother be, if ſhe ſhould come? 


© What (ſaid he) muſſ I leave you then, to be devoured 


* by wolves and bears; or during a long ſwoon, to Fe 
* ſtung in this ſolitary place by ſome ſerpent or aſpic. 
* Yes, (ſaid ſhe) we muſt hazard all, rather than dif- 
* pleaſe the queen. | 
During this converſation, in which their tender looks 
had no ſmall ſhare, the fairy their protectreſs appeared 
in the king's chamber, armed as before, and addreſſing 
herſelf to the queen, ſaid, You are no ways grate- 
ful, madam, for the preſent I made you of your 
* daughter, who would have been drowned in the net, 


* with grief the young ſhepherd (with whom I truſted 
« you:) think not of the diflerence that may be be- 
* tween him and Carpillona; it is time to unite them: 
think, illuſtrious Sublimus (ſaid ſhe to the king) of 
their marriage; I wiſh it, and you will have no rea- 
ſon to repent it, Aſter theſe words, without waiting for 
an anſwer, ſhe left them, nothing remained to their 
view, but long rays of light, like thoſe of the fun, 
The king and queen were equally ſurpriſed, and 
both felt a ſecret joy, that the fairy's commands were 


ſo poſitive. It is no longer to be doubted (ſaid the 


ing) but that this unknown ſhepherd is of a birth 
agreeable to Carpillona, ſince their protectrix has 
too much juſtice tv unite two perſons of unequal 
rank, Twas ſhe that ſaved our child in the lake, 
where ſhe muſt inevitably have periſhed. How have 
we deſerved her protection?“ I have often heard 
ſay, (replicd the queen) that there are good and ill 
fairies, and that they have a friendſhip or an aver- 
* fjon to families according to their genius, and eer- 


W a ee ®@ © a 


© tainly Amazona is favourable to us. As they were 


talking in this manner, the princeſs came in, a drooping 
languiſhing air appearing in her ſace. The "RE 
who 
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who durſt not follow her, but at a diſtance, came ſomes 


times after; but fo greit a melancholy hung upon 


him, to know all that paſſed in his ſoul; and during 
dinner time theſe two lovers, whouſed to make all the 


mirth, opened nct their mouths, nor durſt they fo 
much as look at one another. When the cloth was ta- 
ken away, the king went into his little garden, and bid 


the ſhepherd follow him. At this order he turned pale, 


an extraordinary ſhivering glided through all his veins, 
and Carpillona was afraid her father was going to {end 
him away; ſo dreadful were both their apprehenſious. 
Sublimus went into a green arbour, where ſitting down, 
and looking upon the prince, he ſaid, * Son, you know 
« with what love I have brought you up: 1 have always 
regarded you as a preſent made me by the gods, 
to ſupport and comfort me in my old age; but a 
greater proof of my friendſhip to you, is the choice 
* I make of you for my daughter Carpillona, the loſs 
of whom you have heard me ſo often deplore ; but that 
* ſame providence that reſtored het to me, has ordained 


ting himſelf at his feet) dare I fatter myſelf with 
what I hear: am I ſo happy as to be your choice, or 
is this only to know my ſentiments for that beautiſul 


+ ſhepherdeſs?' No, my dear fon, (ſaid the king) 


+ float no longer thus between hope and feat: I am 


* reſolved to celebrate your nuptuals within a ſew 
days Lou heap too many obligations upon me 


+ (replied the prince embracing his knees;) and if [ 
do not ſufficiently explain my acknowledgements, it 
proceeds from the exceſs of my joy.” The kin 
made him riſe, profeſſed a great value and ſriendſhip 

fur him: and though he did not acquaint him with the 
_ greatneſs of his rank, he ſaid enough to let him know, 
that his birth was much above his preſent condition. 

Carpillona could not be eaſy, but muſt follow them 
into the garden, where ſhe obſerved all that paſſed 
from behind fume trees; and ſeeing her lover at her 
father's 


her for you-' Ah! father, (cried the prince, caſ- 
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father's feet, ſhe believed he might be entreating him 
nut to condemn him to a cruel baniſhment: and de- 
firing to know no more, fled into the foreſt, running 
like a fawn before the dogs, fearing neither the fierceneſs 


of the wild beaſts, nor the thurns or briars, whieh tore 
| her on all fides, The echoes repeated her complaints, 


and {he ſeemed to ſeek nothing but death: In the mean 
time her ſhep herd, impatient to tell her the joy ſul 
news, made all imaginable haſte to follow her, and 
find her out. Where are you my ſhepherdeſs, (cried 
* he) where die you, my lovely Carpillona: it you 
* hear me, fly me not, we ſhall both be happy.“ In 
prenouncing theſe words, he perceived her, ſurrounded 
in a bottom of a vale by ſeveral hunters, who were en- 
deavouring to put her behind a little hump-backed 
man: at this ſight, and the cries of his miſtreſs, who 
wanted aſſiſtance, he flew like an arrow out of a bow, 
and having no other arms but his ſling, he let fly a 


| None, which hit the crooked prince full on his forehead, 


and knocked him off his horſe, who brought the princeſs 


down with him. By that time the prince eame to 


them himſelf, and endeavoured to defend his dear ſhep- 
herdeſs againſt thoſe raviſhers ; but all his refiſtance 
was to no purpoſe, thev took him as well as her, and 
had ſacrificed him to their rage, bad not the crook- 


| hacked prince made > fign to them, to ſave him, that 


he might put him to the moſt cruel torments: ſa that 


they then only contented themſelves with binding 


him ard the princeſs, and in ſuch a manner. that they 
could talk to one another; and aſter making a ſort of 
a litter to carty their wounded prince. in, went aways 
without being ſeen by any of the thepherds; who might, 


| have given Sublimus an account of the misfortunes 


of thele 2 lovers. Notwithſtanding, we may. 
eaſily imZgine his and the queen's concern, when: night 
came, and they ſaw them not; who with all the ſhep- 
herds of that neighbourhood, ſought ſeveral days for 


5 them. 


Now 
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Now before I proceed any further, it will not be amiſs 


to ſay, that the crooked prince had not forgot Carpil- 


lona, and that when he was not employed with the 
affairs ot ſtate, or acting ſome horrid murder, he uſed 

to go 2 hunting, and ſtay out for ſeven or eight days.— 
It was at one of theſe long huntings, that he ſaw the 
princeſs croſs a path; and the livelineſs of her grief 
made her give ſo little attention to what might betal 
her, that ſhe took not the noſegay of gilliflowers with 
her; ſo that he knew her as ſoon as he ſaw her. 

But to return to the ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs: the 


ſhepherd cried out, * Alas! this is the greateſt of all 


* misfortunes; we were juſt upon the point cf being 
* united together; and then he told her all that pal- 
ſed between Sublimus and him, It is no hard matter 
to comprehend the regret of Carpillona, who burſting 
forth a freſh into tears, ſaid, I ſhall coſt you your 
_ * life: I lead you, for whom I would ſpill the laſt drop 
_ © of my blood, to a horrid puniſhment: I am the 
_ © cauſe of this misfortune, and through my own impru- 
* dence, have fallen into the inhuman hands of my 
« moſt cruel utor., + 


With this kind of diſcourſe they entertained one 


another, 'till they arrived at the capital city, where 

the good old king, the father of this wicked and crooked 
prince, was informgd that his fon was brought in a 
tter, having received by a ſtone out of a fling, a 
wound from a young ſhepherd, in defence of a ſhep- 
herdeſs, and was in great danger. At this news the 
king was very much concerned, and ordered the ſhep- 
herd to be put into a dungeon; and the like fate the 
princeſs Carpillona underwent, by a private order of 
the prince, who reſolved to make her conſent to marry 
him, or to put her to the ſevereſt torments: but it 
| feemed that theſe two lovers were only parted by a 
flight partition, the boards of which being not joined 
clale, they had the ſatisſaction of ſeeing each other 
When the {un ſhone at noon, and the remainder of 


their 
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their time had the more liberty to entertain their ſor · 
rows. They ſaid all the tender and paſſionate things 


| hearts ſo deeply touched could invent, and expreſſed 


themſelves in ſuch moving terms, that they often dif- 
folved into tears, The creatures of the prince came 
every day to the princels, to threaten .her with a ſpeedy 
death, if ſhe did not accept the honour he did her. -— 


| She received all their propoſals with a firmneſs of mind, 


and an air of dildain, inſomuch that they began to 
deſpair of their undertaking. * Fear nothing, my 
* dear ſhepherd, (ſaid ſhe) the dread of the moſt cruel 
* torments cannot make me unfaithſul ; we will die 


0 together, if we cannot live ſo." 0 Fair princeſs (re- PI 
.* plied he) do you think to comfort me? alas! would 


it not be more eaſy to me to ſee you in the arms of 
* this monſter, thanin the hands of an executioner ?* 
In ſhort, theſe ſentiments of his were not reliſhed by 
her; ſhe accuſed him of weakneſs, and aſſured him ſhe 


would ſhew him an example, and die with courage. 
The prince's wound growing better, his love, enraged 


with a continual denial of the princeſs, made him re- 


ſolve to ſacrifice her, with the young ſhepherd, to his 


Tage;. andto that end appointed a day for this diſmal 
tragedy, and delired the . and all the lords of the 
kingdom, to be preſent: and for himſelf he came in 
an open litter, to glut his eyes with the horrid ſight.— 


The king, not knowing the princeſs Carpillona was a 
priſoner, when he ſaw her bound with her governeſs, 


who was condemned to ſuffer the ſame fate as herſelf 


and ſhepherd, who appeared as bright as the ſun; he 
ordered them be brought to him upon the terraſs, 


where.he was with his cuurt, and not waiting for the 


princeſs's making her complaint, for the ill and bad 
uſuage ſhe had had, cut the cords wherewith ſh: was 
bound, and aiterwards looking upon the ſhepherd, 
found his bowels yearn with tenderneſs and compal- 


fion: * Ra(h youth, (ſaid he, ſpeaking to him with all 


the harſhneſs he was maſter of) what could inſpire 
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you with ſo much boldneſs, as to attack ſo great a 


prince, and to reduce him almoſt to death?” The 
ſhepherd ſhewing an awful reſpect, and a confidence 


unknown to him before, replied, and faid with a won- 


derful intrepidity, Great monarch, the danger which 
* Iſaw the fair princeſs in, was the occaſion of this 
* raſh action: I knew not your ſon, and much leſs 
in an attempt ſo violent, and ſo much below a prince. 
As he ſpoke he invigorated his diſcourſe, by raiſing 
bis voice and geſture, wherein his arm lay bare, and 


the arrow, wherewith he was marked appeared too 


viſible, not to be perceived by the king; who crie4 
out, O heavens! am I deceived ? or have I found 


my ſonagain, whom I had loſt !' No: great king 


* (faid the fairy Amazona, mounted in the air upon 


* 2 ſtately horſe) you are not deceived; behold thy 


$ fon, whom I preſerved in an eagle's neſt, where he 


* was carried by the order of his barbarous brother, 


for the loſs of whom he muſt be thy comfort.” And 
as ihe made an end of theſe words, ſhe flew at the guilty 


prince, and with her lance pierced his heart, which 


reduced him preſently to aſhes, 
Aſter this the fairy went to the terraſs, and preſented 


the prince, (1 longer now a ſhepherd) with a ſuit of 


armour, ſavine to him, * Theſe I promiſed thee; 
and with theſe thou ſhalt be invulnerable, and the 


* greateſt warrior in the world,” Hereupon there were 


beard in the air the ſoundings of trumpets, and all 
manner of warlike inſtruments, which were followed 


with a ſoft and melodious ſymphony to words in praiſe 


of the prince and princeſs. The fairy alighted from 


off her horſe, placed herlelf by the king, and deſired 


him to give orde*, tor ſolemnizing the marriage; 
and then commarded a genius, that appeared at her 


call, to go and letch the illuſtrious and royal ſhepherd 


and his family: which immediately went, and returned 


with them. What a ſatisfaction was this, after ſuch 


long 
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long troubles? the palace was filled with cries of joy, 


and none was everequal to that of theſe two kings 


and their children. The nuptials were celebrated 
with great magnificence ; after which the kind fairy 
took herleave and diſappeared. The king Sublimus retur- 
ned to his own dominions. Carpillona lived with herdear 
ſpouſe in all imaginable pleaſure, and the old king 
overjoyed to ſee a fon fo worthy cf his love, grew 


| young again, with the ſatisſaction he enjoyed, and 


lengthened out his days ſome time longer. 


OF THE 


PIGEON axp DOVE. 
= | 
HERE was formerly a king and queen, who 


lived in that ſtrict union of love, that they 
were an example to all the families in their own king- 


dom, which was the kingdom of Delerts; where the 
ſubjects lived together in that harmony, that they were 


the ſurpriſe of their n2ighbours. * The queen had had 


ſeveral children, bat could rear up but one; which was 
a daughter of ſuch incomparable beauty, that if any 


— could comfort her ſo. the loſs cf her other chil- 


dren, 


as Sronr of the Proton and Dovr. 


dren, it was the charmes that appeared in this. The | 


king and queen educated her as their only hope.— 


But the felicity of this ſmall family laſted not long: 


the king being one day a hunting upon a fiety ſtarting 
horſe, and ſome people being a ſhooting, the horſe was 
ſo frighted at the fire and noiſe ofa gun, that, he ran 


away with the king and fell with him down a great 


precipice, where he died immediately. This diſmal 


news reduced the queen to the utmoſt extremity; ſhe 


was too ſenſible of grief to moderate or reſiſt it, and 


thought of nothing but ſetling her affairs, that ſhe 


might. die in ſome quiet; and having a friend, who 
was called the Sovereign Fairy, becauſe of her autho- 


rity over all kingdoms, and her great power, ſhe wrote 


a letter to her with a dying hand, deſiring her to come, 


that ſhe might expire in her arms, and to make haſte. 


if ſhe would find her alive, becauſe ſhe had ſomething 
of conſequence to ſay to her. % 3. 

Though the fairy had at that time matters of great 
concern upon her hands, ſhe left them all unfiniſhed, 
and mounted upon her fiery camel, that went ſwifter than 
the ſun, came'to the queen, who waited for her with 


the utmoſt impatience: firſt, ſhe acquainted her with 


ſeveral things relating to the government of the king- 
dom, deſiring her to accept of it, and withal to take 
care of the little princeſs Conſtantia, And then faid, 


+ If any thing can make me eaſy, in leaving an orphan 
of ſo tender an age behind me, tis the hope you give 
me of the ſame marks of friendſhip towards her, as 


you have always ſhewn me; and that ſhe will find 
in you a mother, that can make her happier and ren- 


any other.” Great queen (ſaid the fairy) you deſire 
all that can be wiſhed for, and I will Greet nothing 
to ſerve your daughter: but I have caſt her nativity, 
and it ſeems fate is angry with nature for having 
exhauſted all her treaſures in her birth, and upon 
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that account is reſolved to make her ſuffer: and your 
majeſty muſt know, that it ſometimes pronounces 
ſome ſentences that are not to be avoided.“ How- 
ever (replied the queen) ſoften her misfortunes, and 
neglect nothing to prevent them; by attention we 
often may prevent great evil. The ſovereign fairy 
promiſed what ſhe deſired, and the queen having em- 
braced her dear Conſtantia with all the tenderneſs 


of a loving mother, died in great tranquillity. 


The fairy, who read with great eaſe whatever was 
fxretold by the ſtars, faw plainly that the princeſs was 
threatened with the fital love of a giant, whoſe domi- 
nions lay nigh to the kingdom of Deſerts, therefore ſhe” 
thought the beſt way to avoid him, was to remove her 
charge to a part the fartheſt off ſrom that giant, where 
they might be in no likelihood of his diſturbing their 


repoſe. Whereupon, as ſoon as {he had made choice 


of ſome miniſters ſhe durſt confide in, to govern in 
her abſence, and had enacted ſome laws as judiciouſly 


contrived for the benefit of the ſubject, as any that 


were made by the ſages of Greece, ſhe went one niglit 
into Conſtantia's chamber, and without waking ker, 
took her in her arms, and carried her on her fiery ca- 
mel into a fertile country, where ſhe might-live free 
from ambition and trouble: it being a true repreſen- 


| tation of the valley of Tempe, where ſhepherds and 


ſhepherdeſſes lived in little huts of their own building, 
The fairy knowing, that if the princeſs lived to ſixteen 
years of age, without ſeeing the giant, that ſhe might 
return in triumph back to her own dominions, took 


all the care imaginable to conceal her from the eyes 


of all the world; and that ſhe might not appear fo 
beautiful, dreſſed her like a ſhepherdefs, with her coifs, 
and hat hanging over her eyes: but that charming prin- 


ceſs, like the ſun breaking out from a dark cloud, could 


not be ſo diſguiſed, but that ſome of her charms muſt ap- 
pear ; and notwithſtanding all the fairy's care, Con- 
ſtantia was every where mentioned as the chief work 
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of the gods, and the raviſhers of all hearts. Beſides ker 
beauty was not the only thing for which ſhe was admi- 
red; the fairy had endowed her with a delicate voice, 
and the knowledge of all inſtruments, that ſhe might 
be ſaid even to excced Apollo and the Muſes. In this 
ſolitude ſhe lived withont the leaſt repining, for the 
fairy had acquainted her with the reaſons of bringing 
her up in ſo obſcure a manner; which, as ſhe had a 


great ſhare of wit and good ſenſe, ſhe reliſhed extra- 


ordinary well : in ſhort, ſhe was the admiration of the 


fairy for her docility and quickneſs of apprehenſion. 


But as her preſence t that time was abſolutely necel- 
tary in the kingdom of Deſerts, ſince the miniſters ſhe 


hid appointed acted not according to their inſtructions, 


ſhe was obliged to leave Conſtantia, enjoining her not 
to ſtir out till ſhe returned. | | 
The princeſs had a favourite ram, that ſhe had 
bred up from a lamb, and which ſhe called Ruſon, with 
which ſhe uſed to divert herſelf, dreſſing it up in gar- 
lands of flowers, and bunches of ribbons. It knew her 
voice, and would do whatever ſhe bid it, and uſed to 


ſkip about her chamber, and play with her for hours 


together ; wherever ſhe went, it would go along with 
her, would eat nought but what ſhe gave, and would 
ſooner periſh with thirſt than drink out of any thing 


but the palms of her hands; it would ſhut a door, beat 


time when the princeſs ſung, and bleat by way of ca- 
dence ; In ſhort, Ruſon was amiable, and was loved 
by Conſtantia, who was continually taking and making 


much of him. Notwithſtanding all this, Ruſon was 
more taken with an ewe of the flock, than his princeſs, 
and a poor ſorry ewe was more in Ruſon's eyes than 
the Queen of Love, Conſtantia often reproached him 


with his wantonneſs: * Little libertine (ſaid ſhe) can- 
not you ſtay with me? thou art ſo dear to me, that 
for thee alone 1 neglect my whole flock, and yet thou 
* wilt not forſake that ſcabby ewe to pleaſe me. 
After that; the tied him to the wall with a chain of 


flowers, 
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flowers, whereat he ſeemed very much vexed, and kept 


pulling and tearing 'till be broke it. Alas, (laid 
* Conſtantia in 2 paſſion) the fairy has often told ine, 
that men are as wilful as thee, that they cannot en- 
dure the leaſt confinement, and that they are the 
molt refractory creatures under the hFavens ; and 
therefore {ince thou art like them, naughty Ruſon. 
go to thy naſty' ewe, and if the wolf ſhould catch 
thee, thou muſt take it for thy pains, fince itwill not 
be perhaps in my power to ſave thee.” : 
The amorous ſheep, on whom Conſtantia's advice 
could not prevail, being one day with his dear ewe, 
nigh the little houſe where the princeſs was ſet working 
all alone, ſhe heard kim bleat out ſo loud and pittiſully. 
that ſhe no longer diſputed but ſome ill actident had 
befel him; and being very much concertied' for him, 
ran to the door, from whence ſhe ſaw her poor Ruſon 
carried away by a wolf: And not thinking of the 
charge the fairy had given her, ran aſter, crying out, 
a wolf, a wolf; and ſtill purſued him, ſometimes throw- 

ing her crook, and ſometimes ſtanes at him, but all could 
not make him quit his prey, when alas! paſſing by a 
wood, there came out a terrible giant. The princeſs, 


at the ſight of this colloſſus, liſted up her eyes to hea- 
ven to beg aſhſtance, and almoſt wiſhed the earth 

would open and ſwallow her, but all in vain; the 
deſerved to be , puniſhed for not believing and obter- 


ving what the ſovereign fairy told her. The giant 
ſpread wide his arms to hinder her paſſing by; and 
tho' he was ſavage and furious, nevertheleſs he was 
ſenſible of her charms. * What goddeſs art thou? 

(ſaid he, in a voice as loud as thunder:) Think not 
to deceive me, for thou art not mortal; thereſore 


4 
6 
6 


tell me thy name, or whether thou be the wife or 
daughter of Jove. I have a long time ſought after 


a goddeſs to marry, her, and now happily met with 


one. At theſe words the princeſs xemained mute, 


and he finding that ſhe returned no anſwer to bis 
RE, 0 gallan tries, 
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gallantries, ſaid, * For a divinity thou haſt the leaſt 
vit Jever met with, therefore I ſhall put you in my 
bag.“ And without any more ado, opened a great 
ſack, and put her in. The firſt thing the perceived 
was the wolf and the ram, which the giant had taken 
as he was hunting. Alas! (faid the princeſs to the 
* ſheep, k:ſling it) thou muſt die with me, my dear 
* Ruſon: but that is buta ſmall comfort; would it not 
have been much better for us to have ſtaid at home?” 
This melancholy reflection made her cry moſt bitterly : 


| the ſighed and ſobbed, Ruſon bleated, and the wolf how- 


Jed, which awakened a dog, a cock; a parrot, and a cat, 
'that were faſt aſleep, and they altogether made ſuch a 
noiſe, that the giant tired therewith, thought once to 
kill thera: But at laſt contented himſelf with only 
tying them up in the ſack, and hanging them upon a 
tree while he went to fight a duel with another giant. 
The princeſs never diſputed but that ſhe was a great 
way from home, thcughſhe had not been long in the ſack, 
for the giant's moderate rate of walking was faſter 
than the ſwiſteſt horſe could gallop: however ſhe took 
out her ſciſſars, and ripped up the ſack, and let out 
her Ruſon, the cock, the cat, and parrot; and after 
'them got out herſelf, leaving the wolf behind. The 


night was very dark, and the princeſs a ſtranger to 'the 
= where ſhe was, and knew not which way to go, 


ing in the midſt of a large foreſt, and nota ſtar ap- 
red in the heavens"that might afford her the leaſt 
ight, and ſhe always in fear of the giant; notwith- 
ſtanding all this, ſhe went forwards, 3nd had fell a 
thouſand times, but that the animals ſhe had ſet at 
liberty, out of gratitude, ſtayed with her, and were 


very ſerviceable to her in her journev. The cat's gla- 


ring eyes ſerved for a flambeau; the dog as a centinal, 
to give notice by his barking; the cock by his crowing, 
to frighten the lions; and the parrot, by his talking, 
ſecured her againſt thieves, by making them believe 


_ © there were twenty people: and the ram by going juſt . 
i 15 | | before 
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before, picked out her way, that ſhe might not ſtumble. 
Conſtantia kept walking on at a venture, recommen- 
ding herſelf to the protection of her good friend the 
fairy, though at the fame time ſhe reproached herſelf 
| for not having followed her orders. Sometimes ſhe 

| feared ſhe was forſaken, and wiſhed that her good for- 
tune would conduct her to the houſe where ſhe had 
been brought up ſo privately; but as ſhe was entirely 
ignorant of the way, ſhe durſt not flatter herſelf with 
ſo great an happineſs. At day-break ſhe found herſelf 
by the ſide of a river, that watered a moſt agretable 
meadow, and looking about, ſaw neither dog, cat 
cock, or parrot, but only Ruſon that kept her company : 
Alas! (faid ſhe) where am |? I am a perfet ſtranger 
to this ſweet abode ; what will become of me? Who 
will take care of me? How much halt thou coſt me, 
my dear favourite ? (faid ſhe to Ruſon) Had I nut 
ran after thee, I had been ſtill with the Sovereign 
Fairy, and had been in no fear of the giant, or any 
unlucky adventure.“ Ruſon trembling, ſeemed to 
acknowledge his fault ; and in ſhort the princeſs fatigued 
and weary, left off chiding, and ſat herſelf down on the 
bank where the ſhade of ſome trees ſecured her from the 
heat cf the ſun, invited her to lie down to take a ſhort 
ſleep, while Ruſon, who ſerved for her guard, walked 
round her. She had not been long in a found fleep, 
before Ruſon bleated ſo loud, that he awakened her, 
but then how great was her aſtoniſhment, to obſerve at 
twenty paces off a young man behind ſome buſhes ; the 
beauty of his ſhape and ſace, the nobleneſs of his air, 
and the magnificence of his dreſs, equally ſurpriſed the 
princeſs, that ihe ſtarted up all on a ſudden, with a 
reſolu: ion to be gone: But what ſecret charm detained 
ber, | know not. She looked upon the ſtranger with 
a3 much concern, as if he had been the giant; but her 
appicheniions proceeded from different caſes : Their 
looks and actions diſcovered too well the ſentiments 
they entertained of each — and they perhaps * — 
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have remained fo ſome time before they had ſp: ke, 
had not the prince heard the ſounding of the horn, and 
the dogs approaching them. Perceiving ſhe was ſurpri- 
ſed, atlaſt he ſaid, * Fear nothing, fair ſhepherdeſs, 
* you are ſafe here: would to heaven all that you ſee 
were ſo too.“ Sir (ſaid ſhe) I am a poor orphan, 
whoſe only employ is being a ſhepherdeſs, therefore 
I implore your protection: procure me but a flock, 
none {hall exceed me in care.“ Happy muſt the 
{heep be, ſaid he, that you lead! But in ſhort, lovely 
ſhepherdefs, if you deſire it, I will ſpeak to the 
queen my mother, and ſhall take a pleaſure from 
this day to offer you my ſervices.” 4 Ahs! Sir (re» 
plied Conſtantia) I afk pardon for the liberty I have 
taken; I ſhould not have been ſo bold, had I known 
your rant. 3% 3 
The prince heard her with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, to find her wit and politeneſs anſwerable to 
the excellence of her beauty, all which w:s no ways 
- agreeable to the plainneſs of her dreſs ; and thereupon 
endeavoured to diſſuade her from being a ſhepherdeſs. 
* Conlider (ſaid he) youy will be expoſed in woods and 
fields, to many dangers, where you have no other 
company but your hartnlefs ſheep ; beſides, the deli- 
cacies | have obſerved in you will not admit of that 
lolitude you ſeem to delire. Who can be ſo ignorant 
as to think, that when the ſame of your charms is 


ſpread abroad, you can avoid thouſands of importu- 


nate lovers? ] myſelf, adorable ſhepherdeſs, will 
quit the court to follow vou: and why may. not 


fitter me with praiſes, of which Jam no ways deſerv- 
ing; I was born in a cottage, and have always led 
a country life, and hope you will permit me to look 
aſter the queen's flock, if ſhe vouchſafed me that 
charge, in all tranquillity : But yet I have one favor 


more to requeſt, and that is, that I may be put un- 


der ſome moreexperienced ſhepherdeſs, whom I {hail 
- %% endeavour 


* 
* 
s 
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others do the like? * Forbear, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) to 
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* endeavour never to diſpleaſe,” The prince could not 
return any anſwer to theſe words, becauſe his atten- 
dants appeared on a hill at ſome ſmall diſtance, but 
{1id to her in great haſte, *I muſt leave you, charming 
* ſair; I cannot bear the thoughts that ſo many ſhould 
* partake of the happineſs of ſeeing you: Go to the 
* end of the meadow, there is a houſe where you will 
be entertained, if you tell them I ſent you.“ Here- 
upon Conſtantia, who was loth to be expoſed to ſo 
much company, ran to the place where Conſtantio 
(which was the prince's name) directed her, followed 
all the while by that prince's eyes, ho fetched many 
tender ſighs then remounting his horſe, he made 
towards his company, and with them returned to 
court, without purſuing their ſport any longer. 
When he came to ſee the queen, he found her very 


much enraged againſt an old ſhepherdeſs, who had 
given up a very bad account of her lambs ; wherenpon 


ſhe had ordered her never to ſee her more. Conſtan- 
tio, favoured with this opportunity, told her he had met. 
with a young damſel that ſeemed careful, and who 


was very deſirous to ſerve her. The queen approved 


of what her ſon had told her, bidding the prince give 


orders for her to be condu-ted to thoſe paſtures that 


belonged to the crown. He was overjoyed that ſhe was 
diſpenſed with from coming to count; for che violence 


of his paſſion had created a jealouſy of being rivalled, 


though there were none that could diſpute with him 


either in rank or merit: but indeed he was not fo ap- 


pretenſive of the great lords; as of more inferior per- 
tons, believing ſhe might have more inclination for 
a plain ſhepherd, then for a prince ſo nigh the throne. 
Hard it is to relate the many refletions with which 
this was followed, how he reproached his heart, that had 
never loved before, nor thought any perſon worthy of 
it, for ſubmitting to a young damſel of an obſcure 

birth; and ſince that he could not own his paſſion. 

without a bluſh, he reſolved to combat it, and perſuaded 

C4 1 himſelf 
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himſe!f that abſence was the only remedy, particu- 
Jaily in a new born love. He avoided the fight cf 
his ſhepherdeſs as much as poſſible, and followed his 
diverſions cf hunting and other ſports; and whenever 
he law any ſheep, turned his head away, as if they 
were ſo many vipers, inſomuch that in a little time 
he was inſenlible of the wound he had received : When 
one day, it being the hotteſt of the dog-days, fatigued 
with ſevere bunting, and being alone by the river-ſide, 
he retired under ſome willows and ofiers, that by the 
meeting of their branches formed a pleaſant ſhade, 
which invited him do fleep: when all on a ſudden he 
was awakened by a heavenly voice, and agreeably 
| furpriſed to hear theſe words. 


My, adus“ have I then von d 

To live all free from leave, 

Since it is the god's decree. 
7 hat be will me purjur d prove. 


He from ſuch a killing wound 
Shall I frees each tender fart 
Since Conſtantio is become 


Maſter of my eaſy heart. 


T * other day / fam lim u ali 

To this ſolitary glade, 
 Wearied with the pleaſſing teil, 

 Thatin vites en to it's ſhade. 


Nothing fo charming hal I ſeen 
To rob me F my reſt: 
IJuas then love Q.rew his bow, 
And aim'd it at my breaſt. 


The dart pierc'd in too deep. 
So large a wcund it made: 
My fa{jion burns up to a flame, 
No cure ts to be had. | | 
6 4 His 


2 days with bappineſs.! I Cn (replied he) 
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His curioſity, at hearing his name mentioned, pre- 
vailed over the pleaſure of liſtening to the fine ſinging 
he roſe up, and went to a little eminence, ſurrounded 
with trees, to look about, he was no ſooner at the top, 
but he perceived the fair Conſtantia, at the foot thereof, 
fitting by the file of a brook, the precipitant fall 


| whereof ſcemed, by the agrecable noiſe it made, to 


agree with her voice, Her faithful ſheep lay on tbe 
graſs by her fide, while ſhe ſrequently patted him 
with her crook, and he in acknowledgement, looked 
her in the face, killed her hand; alas! (ſaid the 
+ Prince to himſelf) how happy wouldſt thou be, if thou 
* kneweſt but the value of thoſe careſſes ? this ſhep- 
* herdeſs is now more beautiful than the firſt time I 
* ſawher! O love! what is it thou requireſt of me! 

Ought I to love, or am I rather able to reſiſt? I have 

carefully avoided her, being too ſenſible of the dan- 


6 

| © ger of ſeeing her; witneſs, ye Gods! the impreſſions 
4 
4 


taoſe firſt moments made on me. My reaſon I em- 

ployed to my aſſiſtance; I flew from the lovely ob- 
« je: but, alas? have found it again: And too ſure, 
the Conſtantio ſhe ſpoke of, is ſonit happy ſhepherd.” 
While he was arguing with himſelf after this man- 
ner, the ſhepherdeſs aroſe to gather up her flock, to 


drive them to another part of the mead, where ſhe had 


left her companions. The Prince, fearing to loſe his 
opportunity ob ſpeaking to her, made all imaginable 


haſte to get to her: Charming ſhepherdeſs (ſaid he) 


give me leave to aſk if the ſmall ſervice 1 did you, is 
any ways pleaſing to you? Conſtantia, at the ſight of 
the Prince, bluſhed, and her complexion was animated 
with the moſt lively colours: Sir, (replied ſhe) I 
* ſhould have taken care to have returned you my maſt 
* humble acknowledgements, if they had been conve- 


nient from ſo poor a giz} as me, to ſo great a Prince; 


but if I have been failing therein, heaven can witneſs 
* am not ungrateſul, but pray the gods to crown your 
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if you are ſo much touched with my good intentions, 
as you fay, it is eaſy for you to ſhew it.“ Alas! 
Sir, (faid ſhe, ſomewhat confuſed) what can I do for 
vou?“ * You may tell me, (added he) whom you 
meant by thoſe words you ſang ?' As they are none 
of my making (anſwered ſhe) it is not in my power 
to ſatisfy you therein.” While ſhe was ſpeaking, 
he perceived that ſhe bluſhed, and was ſomewhat em- 
barraſſed, and thereupon ſaid, * Why, Conſtantia, do 
vou conceal your thoughts, ſince your. countenance 
* betrays too much the ſecrets of your heart? Jou are 
* in love.” Here he left off to obſerve her with more 
attention. To which ſhe replied, * fir, whatever things 
may concern me, cannot be worth a great Prince's. 
being informed off; beſides, I am ſo much uſed to 
« filence with my ſheep, that I muſt beg your pardon, 
* if | anſwer not your queſtions. And then went away 
ſuddenly. | 1 F5 Fg > ow TRI. 
As jealouſy oftentimes helps to renew the flames of 
love, the Prince's from that moment took ſuch force 
as never to be extinguiſhed ; he difcovered a thouſand 
new charmes in her perſon, which he never had obſer- 
ved before; her manner of leaving him, confirmed 
 Tufpicion, of her being in love with ſome ſhepherd : 
A profound melancholy hung over his foul, he durſt 
not ſollow her, though deſirous of more diſcourſe with 
her: but laid himſelf down on the ſame place ſhe 
_ role from, and after recollecting the words ſhe had 
fung, writ them down in his pocket-book, and examined 
thein with great attention. *Tis but lately (ſaid he 
* to himſelf) that ſhe has ſeen this Conſtantio, with 
whom ſhe is ſo much enamoured ; how came I to 
bear the ſame name, and not alſo to enjoy the ſame 
* good fortune? Alas! how coldly ſhe looked at me? 
She ſhewed more indifference than when firſt 1 
* ſaw her; her greateſt care has been to find out a pre- 
+ text to get away from me.“ With thele tormenting 
thoughts he Tacked his afflicted ſoul, unable to compre- 
5 hend 
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hend that a ſimple ſhepherdeſs ſhould not have the 
leaſt inclination to a great Prince. When he returned 
to the palace, he ſent for a young Lad, with whom he 
uſed to divert himſelf ſometimes, who was both of birth 
and faſhion, and one of the Prince's attendants ; he 
ordered him to dreſs himſelf like a ſhepherd, to feed a 
flock of ſheep in the queen's meadows, and to obſerve 


' Conſtantia, without being in the leaſt ſuſpected by 


her. Mirtain (which was his name) too deſirous to 
pleaſe his maſter to negle& any opportunity, promiſed 
to aequit himſelf the beſt he could, and prepared him- 
ſelf againſt the next morning ; when he was admitted, 
by ſhewing an order from the Prince, and faying he was 
his ſhepherd. He was gallant, and found it no difficult 
matter to render himſelf pleaſing to the ſhepherdeſles ; 
but for Conſtant ia, he diſcovered in her an air of pride 
above what ſhe ſeemed to be, which made him think 


the country liſe ſhe led could not be agreeable to 10 


much wit, beauty and merit: He followed her, but 
all in vain, and found her always alone at the bottom 
of the wood, ſinging an air which ſhe ſeemed very 


much to delight in. He could meet with no ſhepherds: 
that durſt undertake to make any addreſs, ſo difficult 


it appeared to pleaſe her; however, Mirtain attempted 


it, was always near, offered her ſome little ſervices, 


but found by experience, that ſhe would not enter in- 
to any engageitent, _ - LY 
Every night he gave the Prince an account of the 


fituation of affairs, all which contributed to his de- 


ſpair. Deceive not yourſelf, my Lord, (ſaid he one 


+ day to him, this beautiful damfel is certainly in 


love: but then it is with one of her own country. 
If ſo (replied the Prince) why ſhould ſhe not return 
home? How do we know (added Mirtain, but 
* ſhe may have ſome reaſons that may oppoſe it?” 
Perhaps ſhe may be enraged againſt her lover. 
Alas! (cried the Prince) the words I heard her ſing 
were uttered with too much tenderneſs ; however, learn 

. C6 | | her 
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ber ſentiments of me, ſpeak both well and ill of me: 


* By that means thou mayeſt come to know her 


thoughts. Mirtzin failed. not to get an opportunity 
of diſcourſe with · Conſtantia, and among other things. 


ſaid, © Fair ſhepherdeſs, what is the matter with 


+ you? You ſeem. melancholy, notwithſtanding all 
* thoſe reaſons you have to be otherwiſe.” * Pray, 
(aid ſhe) what are thaſe reaſons? Lam herea ſtran- 
ger, reduced to keep and hear no news from 
* my friends: where is the agreeableneſs ofall this?” 
But then (replied he) you are the moſt amiable per- 


* for in the world; you have a great ſhare of wit, 


a Faviſhing voice, and a- beauty not to be equalled.: 
Though. I am miſtreſs of all theſe (ſaid ſhe, fetching 


na deep figh) ok what advantage are they to me? — 


What then (replied: Mirtaian) you are ambitious, 
* you think none but kings and princes are happy ? 
De convineed.of. this miſtzke ; l · belong to the Prince 
* Cooſtantio, and notwithſtanding the incquality of 
dur ſtatiens, am ſometimes nigh his perſon,. and 


* can obſerve and penetrate into the actions of his 


* foul, and.know full well he is not happy.“ Alas! 


* (fai& the: Princeſs). what cen trouble his- repoſe ;: 


A fatal paſſion (anſwered Mirtain.' ) He is in love 
| © (replied. the with ſome concern; ) alas! I pity him: 


too lovely, not to deſervea return.” He dares nod 
fatter himſelf fair ſhegherdeſs- (ſaid Mirtain ; but 


words would have more effe& upon him than. any 


7 Prince; and thoſe you ſpeak to me cf, are too par- 
© ticular: Adieu. Mirtain (leaving him ſuddenly) 


if you would oblige me, ſpeak no more of your Prince. 


nor his amours,? 


Thus ſhe left Mirtain, though no ways inſenfible ot 


| the merit of his Prince; for from the brſt time the 


But what do 1501 (continued the, Muſhing) he is 


_ * if you would give him eaſe as to that point, your 


other perſon's.” It is-no ways proper for me (ſaid 
* ſhe) to concern myſelf with the affairs of ſo great a 
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' ſaw him, ſhe had never been able to blot him out of 
her thoughts: And without this fecret charm which 
detained her againſt her own defire, it is certain ſhe 
would have endeavoured to find ont the Sovereign 
Fairy. Beſides, it may be expected that that know- 
ing perfon, who could not be ignorant of all that paſſed, 
ſhould come to look after her; but that lay not in 
her power; after the giant had found the Princeſs, 
the was forced to ſubmit to fortune for a certain time, 
inſomuch that the Fairy was contented to cone and 
fee her in > fun-beam, againſt which Conſtantia could 
not look ſtedfaſtly enough to diſcern her. SETS 
Conftantia perceived with rage that the Prinee had 
neglected her, and that this ſecond view was entirely 
_ owing to chance, that conducted him to the place where 
ſhe ſat finging ; ſhe was vexed with herſelf for the 
ſentiments ſhe entertained of him; and if it is poſſible 
to love and hate at the ſame time. 1 may ſay ſhe 
hated becauſe ſhe loved too much. Ruſon was the only 
witneſs of the tears ſhe ſhed ſecretly : ſometimes ſhe 
would confeſs her grief to him, asif he was capable 
of underſtanding; and whenever he ſkipped or play- 
ed among the other ſheep, ſhe would cry out, 
* Take care Ruſon, leſt love inflame thee, which with- 
out a return, is the greateſt of all misfortunes.'— 
Theſe reflections were followed by a thouſand re- 
proaches ſhe made herſelf, for the love ſhe bore to a Prince 
that appeared ſo indifferent, whom ſhe was ſtriving 
to forget: when ſhe found him retired to that agree- 
able ſhade, to think with more freedom on the thep- 
herdeſs from whom he flew. There furpriſed with 
fleep he lay upon the grafs, when ſhe came and ſaw 
him: Her paſſion increaſed, and ſhe could not for- 
bear making theſe words true, which was the cauſe of 
the prince's diſquiet. But then, what were her tor- 
ments, when Mirtain told her, Conſtantio was in love? 
Whatever reſtraint ſhe put upon herſelf, ſhe could 
not help changing ber countenance ; at which 2 
1 wuboſe 
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- whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve all her actions, was 
not a little overjoyedy and ran to acquaint his maſter, 


The prince, who was not at that time ſo much diſpoſed 


to flatter bimielf as his confident, fancied he ſaw no- 


thing but indifference in all the proceedings of that 


ſhepherceſs, and accuſed the happy and beloved Con- 


ſtantia. The next morning he went to find her out: 
She no ſooner ſaw hi m, but ſhe fled from him, as if 


he had been a. lion or a tyger, thinking flight the only 
remedy that was left her: For ſince her converſation 


with Mirtain, ſhe thought ſhe ought not to neglect the 


recovering of her hezrt again, and that the only means 


to ſucceed therein, was to avoid him. But what!) be- 


came of Conſtantio, when bis ſhepherdeſs left him fo 
ſuddenly ? © You. fee, ſa id he to Mirtain, (who ſtood by 
him) the happy effects ot what you have done; 


+.. Conſtantia hates me: | dare not follow her to know 
her ſentimtnts” Alas! Sir (replied Nlirtain) you ' 


ſhew too much reſpect for a country girl: If you 
think fit, I will go and order her to come to you.— 
Ah! Mirtain (cried the prince) thou art a confident, 
not a lover; my thougats, are entirely bent upon 


« of yours muſt be diſagreeable to, and chuſe rather 
to endure my pains, than diſpleaſe her.” As he 
made an end of theſe words, he went away ſeized 

with a melancholy deep enough to move the pity of 
an heart leſs intereſted than Conſtantia's. As ſoon 
as he was gore, ſhe returned, to have the fatisſactien of 
fitting on the ſame ſpot of ground he had ſtood on.— 
It was here (ſaid ſhe) that he ſtopped ; it was from hence 
that he looked at me ; but, alas! in all thoſe places 


have I to complain? How is it poſfible he ſhould 
engage himaſelfto a girl-that be thinks ſo much be- 


+ neath 
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pleaſing that lovely Damſel; I have diſcovered a 
« politeneſs in her, that I am fure thoſe rough ways 


he has ſhewn but tao much indifference for me, 
and comes only to enjoy the more freedom of his 
thoughts on his beloved miſtreſs : But what reaſon - 
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neath him?' Sometimes ſhe was for informing him, 
of her adventures; but the Sovereign Fairy had turbid, 
| her ſo abfolutely never to ſpeak of them, that her obe- 
| dience prevailed,'and ſhe reſolved to keep them ſecret. 
Some days after the prince came again, and ſhe 
avoided him as much as before ; upon which he was- 
very much gri: ved, and ordered Mirtain to go and. 
> load her with reproaches from him; which ſhe preten · 
ded ſhe did not underſtand, but at laſt conſented to 
ſee his maſter. Which words were no ſooner out of: 
her mouth, but Mirtain ran to acquaint the prince, 
who longed with impatience for the approach of the 
next morning. It no ſooner appeared, but he went 
to find his lovely ſhepherdeſs; ſh2 ſeemed, at the- 
firſt fight of him, ſpeechleſs and confuſed; and, much 
more ſo when he declared his paſſion : And, notwith-- 
ſtanding her defire of believing him, ſhe was afraid 
of being deceived; thinking, that he looked upon her- 
no otherwiſe than as ſhe appeared to be, might only 
divert and pleaſe himſelf, by making a declaration, 
no ways ſuitable to a poor ſhepherdeſs. Enraged at 
this thought, ſhe became more proud, and received 
all the aſſurances of his paſſion with a coldneſs that 
confirmed all his ſuſpicions. Upon which he ſaid, 
© | ſee you are engaged: Some happy ſwain has known, | 
'* how to charm you; but bear me witneſs, heaven ?!: 
if ] find him out, he ſhall feel the eſſects of all my 
'. rage.“ * Sir (replied ſhe) I alk no favor for any. 
one; andif you knew but the ſentiments of my 
heart, you would find them different ſrom what you 
think them to be.” At theſe words the prince con- 
ceived ſome hopes; but thoſe were ſoon deſtroyed by the. 
converſation. they had afterwards; for ſhe proteſted 
her indifference was not to be overcome; and that 
ſhe was very ſenſible that ſhe could never love.— 
| Theſe words again caſt him into an inexpreſſible grief, 
| which he conſtrained as much as poſſible, that ſhe 
15 might nat perceive it. In ſhort, whether through the 
| ng violence 
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violence he did himſelf, or the exceſs of his paſſion, 
which was become ſtronger, by the more difficulties 


that oppoſed it, he fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that the 


phyſicians, not knowing the cauſe, deſpaired of his 
recovery. Mirtain, who was by his maſter, ordered 
to attend on and follow Conſtantia, told her the diſmal 
news, which ſhe heard with a trouble and coneern not 
to be conceived. He aſked her if ſhe knew no remedy 
for a fever, and violent pains of the head and hae; 
to which ſhe replied ſhe knew of one, conſiſting of 
ſome ſimples that ſhe could gather, but that it depen- 
ded moſt on the manner of the application. * Will not 
8 * go to the palace (ſaid he) to adminiſter it “' 
(ſaid ſhe bluſhing) I am afraid it ſhould not 
* ſucceed.” * How continued he) can you negleR any 


* thing todousſerviceon this preſſing occaſion ? | always 
indeed thought yuu cruel and hard-hearted, but now. 


ad you a thouſand times more ſo than I imagined.” 


Theſe reproaches of Mirtain's created a pleaſure in- 


Conſtantia, who was overjoyed that he preſſed her to ſee 
the prince; for the obtaining of which ſatisfaction 
alone, ſhe buaſted of a remedy to eaſe his pains. 
Mirtain went and informed the prince of all that 
theſhepherdeſs ſaid to him, and with what ardour ſhe: 


wiſhed for his health. * Ah! Mirtain (faid Conſtan-- 


tio, you intend to flatter me; but I forgive you, 


+ and would willingly (durſt i be deceived) think 
that beautiful maid has ſome friendſhip for me.— 
Go, and tell the queen, that one of her ſhepherdeſles 


L. hath a wondertul ſecret to cure me; get her leave, 


and bring this charmer hither: Run, fly, for every 


* moment ſeems an age.” The queen who had never 
ſcen this. ſhepherdeſs, faid, when Mirtain told her of. 
Conſtantia, that ſhe had nu faith in what ſuch ignorant 
perfons pretended to know, and that it was idle talk.— 
* Certainly, madam (ſaid Mirtain) there is ſometimes: 
* as much eaſe found inthe uſe of ſome fimples as 
* from the learned preſcriptions of the moſt eminent 
, 


. 
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* phyficians ; and the prince is very deſirous of tryin g 
what this young damſel propoſes.” With all ny 
heart, (ſaid the queen) but if ſhe dees not cure him, 
I will uſe her ſo, as ſhe ſhall never have the aſſurance 
to pretend to adminiſter her fimples any more.'— 
Mirtain went and gave his maſter an account cf the 
queen's ill humour. The prince cried out, that he was 
aſraid Conſtantia ſhould feel the effects thereof, and 
ordered him to go back to his mother, to deſire her, 
from him, to let that fair maid ſtay with her ſheep.— 
* What a recompence (continued he) is this for her 
* pains! The very thoughts of it redouble my diſeaſe.” 


Mirtain acquitted himſelf of his commiſhon to the 


queen, but as ſhe was naturally haſty, ſhe flew into 
a paſſion at the fickleneſs of his reſolution, * I have 


already ſent for her, (ſaid ſhe) if ſhe cures my ſon, 


I ſhall give her a reward; if not, I know what I have 


to do; Go, and endeavour to divert him, for his 


* melancholy grieves me. Mirtain obeyed, but ac- 


_ - quainted not his maſter with the reception he met 
_ with, leſt his fears for the ſhepherdeſs might do him a 
Prejudice. The paſtures belonging to the crown 


being nigh the town, it was not long before ſhe came ; 
be ſides thoſe who are guided by love, are ſeldom flow. 
The queen did not think fit to fee her, contenting 
herſelf with bidding her take care what ſhe did, and 
aſſuring her, if ſhe did not cure the prince, ſhe ſhould 


be put into a ſack and thrown into the river. At this 


menace the beautiful princeſs turned pale, and her 
blood ran chill in her veins, * alas! (ſaid ſhe to her- 


+ ſelf) I deſerve this puniſhment for the lye I have 


told, when 1 boaſted of my ſkill? and I fear my 
« defire of ſeeing Conſtantio, will not be a fufficient 


© reaſon for the gods to protect me. Then hanging 
d vun her head the tears run trickling down her fair 
e es. Thoſe that were by, admired her ſo much, 


that they took her to be more like an angel than a 
mortal, and faid, fear nothing, lovely ſhepherdefs, 
e N your 
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your eyescarry in them life and death; one glance 


from them is able to recover our young prince: Go 
into his chamber, dry up your tears, and apply your 


remedy without fear, | 

This manner of ſpeaking, together with her extreme 
deſire to ſee the prince, inſpired. her with ſome confi- 
dence. . Sne, begged leave to go into the garden to ga- 
ther what was neceſſary for the cure, where ſhe took 
ſome my1tle, trefoil and other herbs and flowers dedi- 
cated to Cupid and his mother; the feathers of a dove. 
ſome drops of a pigeon's blood, and called upon all 
the deities and fairies for their aid; and then tremb- 


ling more than a turtle when ſhe ſees a kite hovering 


over her head, bid them conduct her to the prince's 
chamber. When ſhe came there, ſhe ſound him in 


ded, his face pale as death, and his eyes langviſhing,; 


but as ſoon as he ſaw her, ſome ſtreams of colour 
flowed up into his cheeks, which ſhe obſerved with 
great joy. Sir (ſaid ſhe) I have often offered up my 
+ prayers to heaven for the recovery of your health: 
and my zeal engaged me to tell one of your ſhep- 


lingly make uſe of to eaſe you: but the queen has 


undertaking, ſhe will put me to death, Judge, Sir, 
of my fears, and be perſuag-d that I am more inte- 
reſted in the preſervation of your health, than my 
own liſe.” Fear nothing charming ſhepherdels 
ſaid he) the ſavourable vows you made for my liſe, 
will render it ſo dear to me, that all iny endeavours 
ſhall be to preſerve it. Alas! how can my days 
be more happy, When 1 remember what I heard you 
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me in: but fair ſhepherdeſs, you bid me live, and I 


live for you.“ It was with diſſiculty that Conſtantia 


concealed the pleaſure ſo obliging declaration created 
in her ſoul, and fearing leſt ſome perſon might hear 


what 


herds, that I knew of a remedy, which I would wil- 


told me that if heaven ſhould abandon me in this 


ling of Conſtantio? Thoſe fatal words, and your 
* rigour, have reduced me to the condition you ſee 
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what the prince ſaid to her, ſhe aſked him, if he would 


give her leave io put on a bandage and bracelets of the 


herbs ſhe had gathered; at which he held cut his arm 
in a tender manner, and ſhe tied on one cf the brace- 
lets preſently, having firſt performed ſome little Cere- 
monies to amuſe the prince's couit. The prince cried 


out a few moments aſter, that he was better; and the 
phyſicians being called in, were ſurpriſed at the excel» _ 


lence of a medicine, the effects of which were ſo quick: 
But when they ſaw the ſhepherdeſs that applied it, 
their amazement vaniſhed; and they ſaid one to 
another, that there was more virtue in one look from 
ber, than in all their medicines together. The ſhepher- 
deſs was ſo little affected with the praiſes they beſtowed 
on her, that thoſe who knew her not, took that for 
ſtupidity which proceeded ſrom a different cauſe; 
for ſhe placed herſelf behind one of the bed curtains, 
hiding herſelf from every one but her ſick patient, 
whoſe head and pulſe ſhe often ſtooped to feel; and 
in thoſe little opportunities they ſaid thouſands of ten- 
der things to each other. I hope, {ſir (ſaid ſhe to him) the 
* ſack the queen provided for to drown me in, 
vill be put to a better uſe, ſince your health, which 
is ſo precious to me, is in a ſair way of being reltc- 


red.“ * It depends entirely upon you, lovely Con- 


* ſtantia (replied he) a little ſhare in your, heart will 
* compleat both my health and happineſs.” He role 
ſoon after and went to the queen's apartment, who, 
when ſhe was told the prince was caming, would not 
believe it, but was very much ſurpriſed to meet bim 
at her chamber door. What is it you, my dear 
child ? (cried the) To whom am J obliged for this? 
* To your own bounty, madam, (replied he) in ſending 


mee the moſt able perſon in the world; whom I defire 


you to recompenſe according to the benefit I have 
received ſrom her.” Never mind that (ſaid the 
queen in a careleſs manner) ſhe isa poor ſhepnerdeis 
* who will think herſelf happy to keep my was A 
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trouble not yourſelf about that.“ The king coming 
in juſt upon this, and being told of the good news of 
the prince's recovery, and his being with the queen ; 
as he was making towards the apartment : Conſtantia 
was the firſt object that ſtruck his eyes, her beauty, like 
the ſun ſhining among the leſſer lights, dazzled him 
ſo much, that he was ſometime before he could aſk 


- thoſe about him what ſhe was, and how long goddeſſes. 


had inhabited his palace: at laſt recovering himſelf, 
he went towards her and knowing her to be the enchan- 
treſs that had cured his ſon, embraced her, and told 
her in a gallant manner, that if he ſhould be ill, he 
would beg of her to cure him too, and then bid her 


follow him. The amazement of the queen, who had 


never ſeen her before, is not to be exprefſed ; ſhe gave 
a great ſhriek, and fell into a fit, looking all the time 
with an enraged eye on the ſhepherdeſs. Conſtantio 
and Conſtantia were both frighted; the king knew 
not what to attribute it to, and the whole. court were 


in the utmoſt conſternation: When at laſt the queen 


came to herſe!f again, the king often aſked what was 


the cauſe, but ſhe diſſembling her uneaſineſs, ſaid it 


was only the vapours: At which the prince who knew 
better, was very much concerned. She bid the ſhep- 


herdeſs, with ſome ſeeming fort of kindneſs, to ſtav 2 


telling her that ſhe deſigned her to look after the flow- 
ers in her parterre: which employ the princeſs was 
very much pleaſed with, to think ſhe might have an 
op nity of ſeeing Conſtantio every day. 


me time after, the king obliged the queen to go 
with him into his cloſet, where he aſked her tenderly 


what vexed her. * Alas! (cried ſhe) I dreamed 
that my ſon was married to a young ſhepherdeſs ; 
and though I never ſaw this young girl in my life 
+ before, yet I have ſo ſtrong an idea of her perſon 


in my dream, that I knew her again as ſoon as I fixed my 
eyes upon her, and ſhall be very much deceived if 
* this ſoiry country gicl does not give me great cauſe 


do 
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to be afflicted.” You give too much way (ſaid the 
king) to ſuch fancies: I would adviſe you not to 
act upon ſuch principles: Send this ſhepherdeſs back 
to her flock, and do not grieve yourſelf with ſuch a 
ridiculous conceit.” 5 

This adviſe of the king's was no ways acceptable to 


the queey, who, inſtead of following it, applied herſelf 


to penetrate into her ſon's ſentiments of Conſtantia.— 
The prince took all opportunities that offered, to ſee 
her; and as it was her buſineſs to look after the flow- 
ers, he fancied that every time ſhe touched them they 
appeared more beautiful: Ruſon was ſtill her compa- 
nion: To him though he could not anſwer. her, the 
would often be talking of the prince; 2nd when- 
ever he approached towards her ſhe was ſo embarraſſed, 
that her eyes plainly diſcovercd the ſecrets of her foul ; 
at which the overjoyed prince would fay all the ten- 
der things a violent paſſion could inſpire. The queen, 
on the credit of her dream, and much more on the 
account of Conſtantia's incomparable beauty, could 
not ſleep in quiet, but roſe before day, and hid herſelf 
behind the paliſadoes, and at the bottom of a grotto, 
to hear her ſon's diſcourſe with that ſair maid; but as 
they were both ſo wiſe as to talk low, ſhe could gather 


nothing to ſupport her ſuſpicions, which made her the 


more uneaſy. She looked on the prince with the ut- 


moſt diſdain, and was in continual fear, night and 


day, leſt that ſhepherdeſs ſhould aſcend the throne, 

Conſtantio had as ſtri ct a guard upon himſelf 
as poſſible ; but nevertheleſs every body almoſt per- 
ceived his love of Conſtantia ; ſcr whenever he praiſed 
her, through his wonted cuſtom of admiring her, or 
found fault with her, he did both like an intereſted 


perſon: And for Conſtantia, ſhe alſo could not furbear 
ſpeaking of the prince to her companions ; and as ſhe 


often ſung thoſe words ſhe made for him, the queen 
who heard her, was no leſs ſurpriſed at her captivating 
voice, than at the ſubject of her poetry. What have 
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1 done, juſt heavens (ſaid ſhe) to be puniſhed in the 
s moſt ſenſible manner? Alas! I defignied my ſon 
for my niece, and to my mortal grief, ſee him en- 
* gaged to a wretch, who may, perhaps, make him 
« guilty of diſobedience.” 

While ſhe was afflifting herſelf after this manner, 
and ruminating upon a thouſand furious projects to 
puniſh Conſtantia, for being ſo beautiful and charming. 

Love made a farther progreſs in the hearts of the two 
young lovers, Conſtantia convinced of the ſincerity 

of the prince, could no longer conceal her birth and 
ſentiments from him. A confeſſion ſo tender, and 
ſo particular a confidence, raviſhed him ſo much with 


joy, that if they had been in any other place beſides 


the queen's garden, he would have caſt himſelf at her 
feet to thank her. His paſſion was no longer to be 


reliſted ; he loved Conſtantia when a ſhepherdeſs, and 


we may eaſily believe adored. her when he knew her 


rank: And if a princeſs wandering through the world, 


ſometimes as a ſhepherdeſs, and ſometimes a gardener, 


might ſeem extraordinary, at that time thoſe things 
were very common; and the princeſs's air and man- 
ner of addreſs were convincing proofs of the ſincerity 
bf her words. | Fo EO AY ; 
Conſtantio, moved by love and eſteem, ſwore an 
eternal fidelity to tie princeſs, as ſhe did alſo to him, 
promiling to marry as ſoon as they ſhould obtain the 
conſent of thoſe whom duty required them to demand 


it of. The queen perceived. the ſtrength of his grow- 


ing paſſion, and was more ſenſible of it, when one day 


her confident, who defired nothing more than to find 


ſomething to gain her favor by, came to tell her, that 


Conſtantia ſent Ruſon every morning into the prince's 
apartment, and that that ſheep carried two baſkets 


ſull of flowers, and that Mirtain led him. The queen, 
at this news loſt all patience, and as ſhe knew which 
way poor Ruſon was to paſs, waited for him ; and 
notwithſtanding Mirtain's prayers and entreaties, 
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carried him into her chamber: Where ſhe tore the 
baſkets and flowers in pieces, and found in a large lily 
a piece of paper curiouſly wrapped up by Conſtantia, 
wherein ſhe reproaches the prince with the dangers he 
expoſed himſelf to in hunting. The lines were thus : 


In the midſt af all my joy, 

__ Challing fears croud on apace, 
Anxious cares my breaſt invade, 
While you purjue the chuce. 


Tell me, ye powers, wherein conſiſt 

Thoſe charms that thus engage; 

Charms that can my prince in cite 
Ind tempt his godlike rage. 


Turn O turn! your conquering arme, 
Aainft more yielding hearts ; 
Voves and bears fly from your ſpeare, 
The fotr embrace your darts. 


While the queen was venting her rage againſt the 
ſhepherdeſs, Mirtain went to give his maſter an account 
of what had happened. The prince uneaſy thereat, ran 

Into his mother's chamber ; who at that time was go- 
ing to the king's, to tell him. * Behold, fir (ſaid ſhe) 
the noble inclinations of your ſon ; he is in love with 
© the ſhepherdeſs that pretended to cure him. Alas! 
« (continued ſhe) ſhe knew how too well; twas love 
* inſtructed her: She has reſtored him to health, to 
make him more miſerable: and if we do not prevent 
the misfortune with which we are threatened, my 
dream will prove but too true.” You are naturally 
too ſevere (faid the king) and would have your ſon 

_ © think of no other perſon, but the E you deſign 
to marry him to; you muſt indulge his years.'— 


I cannot bear (cried the queen) your taking his part, 
you can never find fault with him; all that afl 
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of you is, to conſent that I ſend him from court for 
© ſome time: abſence may have more eſſect than all 
« my arguments.” The king, was a man that loved 
2 quiet life, agreed to what his queen deſired ; and ſhe 
returned back to her own apartment, where ſhe found 
the Prince waiting for her with the utmoſt impatience. 
Child (ſaid ſhe to him, before he could ſpeak to he!) 
the king has been ſhewing me a letter from the king 
my brether, wherein he begs of him to ſend you to 


his court, that you may contract a friendſhip with 


the princeſs his daughter, whom we have a deſign 
« you ſhall marry; it being proper you ſhall judge 
of each other's merit, and engage your affections.— 
Madam (replied the prince) I aſk nothing ſo parti- 
« cular in my favor; neither is it cuſtomary for prin- 


ces to goon ſuch occaſions, and conſult their hearts 


before reaſons of ſtate: My obedience ſhall be the 
+ fame whether the perſon be beautiful or deformed, 


+ witty or otherwiſe,* I underſtand you, reprobate, 


* (faid ſhe ina paſſion) you love a baſe ſhepherdeſs, 
and are afraid of leaving her: but you ſhall, or ſee 
her die before yaur face: But if you are ready to 
go, and will endeavour to forget her, I'll keep her 


here. and love her as much as now I hate her.“ The 


prince who turned as pale as death, reaſoned with 
himſelf what to do in this urgency, he knew his mo- 
ther to be a moſt cruel and revengeful princeſs, and 
feared leſt is oppolition might exaſperate her ſo much, 
that his dear miſtreſs would feel the eſſects of her re- 
ſentment. In ſhort, being cloſely preſſed, he conſented 
at laſt, like one who conſents to drink a glaſs of poiſon ; 
and no ſooner had given his word, but he left his mo- 
ther, and returned to his own apartment, with a heart 

ſo oppreſſed, that he thought he ſhould die. He told 
the ſaithful Mirtain his affliction; and impatient to 
let his Conſtantia know the cauſe of it, went to the 


grotto, where ſhe uſed generally to retire fram the heat 


of the ſun, to comb her delicate locks, and adjuſt herſelf. 
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There he found her ſitting on the graſs by a brook-lide, 


which fell from the height of a rock, with her fect in 


the water, the agreeable murmurs of which, togetber 
with the ſatigue of her work, having invited her inſen- 
ſibly to taſte the ſweets cf a gentle ſleep.— Her eyes, 
though cloſed, preſerved a thouſand beauties ; her long 
black eye laſhes ſet off the whiteneſs of her ſkin; the 


loves and graces ſeemed to ſurround her, and modeſty 


and ſweetneſs to augment her charms. The amorous 
prince remembered, that the firſt time he ſaw her ſhe 


was aſleep; but ſince then, his ſentiments of her were 


become ſo tender, that he would willingly have ſurren- 
dered up half his life, to enjoy the other half with her: 
he gazed upon her ſome time, with a pleaſure that 
ſuſpended his grief; then running over all her beauties, 
diſcovered her foot as white as ſnow, which he could 
not ſorbear admiring, and approaching nearer, fell 
on his knees, and took her by the hand : Upon which 
ſhe waked, ſeeming vexed that he ſhould ſee her bare 
foot, and hid it with a bluſh upon her cheeks, ſurpaſ- 
ſing the roſe opening to the morning ſun. But, alas! 
of what continuance was it? She obſerved a deep 
melancholy in the prince's face, and ſaid to him, 


| frightened; * What is the matter with you, Sir, I 


* know by your eyes you are troubled? * Ah! who 
can be otherwiſe, my dear princeſs ? (ſaid he, ſhed- 
ding fome tears.) We muſt part: I muſt go and 
leave you expoſed to my mother's rage; ſhe knows 
the love I bear to you: The billet you ſent me fell 
into her hands, and, ſhe, inſenſible of my grief, 
is ſending me to the king her brother.“ What's 
this you tell me, prince! (cried ſhe) you are going 
to leave me, as the means neceſſary to preſerve my 
life! How could you imagine ſuch means? Let me 
die rather before your eyes, than live without you.” 

So tender a diſcourſe could not fail of being accom- 
panied and interrupted by ſighs and tears; The two 
* youg overs never knew nor ſoreſaw the cruelties of 
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abſence before ; they ſwore a thouſand times never to 
change, and the prince promiled a quick return, aſſu- 
Ting her, that he wouid affront both his uncle and his 
daughter, ſo as to make them lay aſide all thoughts of 
an alliance. * I will ſtrive (ſaid he) to diſpleaſe the 
* princeſs, and I am ſure I ſhall ſucceed.” * Then 
you muſt not ſhew yourſelf (ſaid Conſtantia) for 


if you do, you will pleaſe in ſpite of yourſelf.'— 


Then they cried again bitterly, looking at each other 
with a piercing grief, and making ſuch reciprecal pro- 
miſes, that if they had any comfort, it was in the aſſu- 
rance of their love and fidelity. In this melting con- 
verſation the time ran away fo faſt, that it was dark 
night before they thought of parting ; when the queen 
having a mind to ſettle the prince's equipage with him, 
{ent to Mirtain to accquaint his maſter with it, whom 


he ſound at his miſtreſs's feet, holding one of her hands 
between his. As ſoon as they ſaw him, they were both 


ſo ſtruck, that they could not ſpeak : However he de- 
livered the queen's meſſage to the prince; who durſt 
not diſobey her commands, but took his leave of the 


princeſs, The queen, when ſhe ſaw him, found him 


* melaneholy, and ſo much altered, that, gueſſing at 
the cauſe of it, ſhe would Lot ſpeak. Nevertheleſs, 


every thing was prepared with the ſame diligence, while 


he was altogether taken up with his paſſion, He made 
- Alirtain ſtay at Court, to ſend him new: of the princeſs, 


with whom he leſt a great many rich jewels, to 
ſerve in caſe of neceſſity. The deſpair of our lovers 


is not to be expreſſed, when the prince went: And if 
any thing mitigated it, it was the hopes of ſeeing each 
other ſoon again. "Twas then Conſtantia was moſt 
ſenſible of the greatneſs of her misfortune, of being 
the daughter of a rich and powerful king, and in the 
hands of a cruel queen, who had ſent away her ſon 
for fear of her, who was no ways his inferior. 


The queen, now overjoyed that her ſon was gone, 


applied herſelf to the intercepting all his letters; ſuc- 
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ceeded therein, and knew Nlirtain to be his confidant, 
whom, thereupon, ſhe ordered under a falſe pretext 
to be arreſted, and ſent to a diſmal priſon. The prince, 
when he heard of it, was very much enraged, and writ 
letters to the king and queen to demand his favourites 
liberty: but all his influences had no effect. But this 
was not all, for one morning, when the princels roſe 
togather ſome flowers, according to cuſtom, for the 
queen's toilet, ſhe ſaw the faithful Ruſon, who weat 
before her, come trembling to her, and advancing 
forwards to ſee what was the cauſe, heard a hiſſing 
of ſnakes, and was ſurrounded by toads, vipers, ſcot- 
peons, aſpicks and adders, which made many vain leaps 
at her, and alw ays fell down again upon the ſame 
ſpot of ground. Notwithanding the fright ſhe was 
in, ſhe could not but take notice of this prodigy, 
and could attribute it to nothing but a ring given by 
her lover. Which way ſoever ſhe turned, thoſe vene- 
mous animals fled before her; the alleys and all the 
flower beds were full of them, inſomuch, that the beau- 
tiſul Conſtantia knew not what would become of her; 
and ſaw the queen at her window laughing, and from 
thence judged, it was in vain to flatter hieſelf with 
any expectation of aſſiſtance from her orders. I 
know I muſt die (ſaid the courageoully) theſe mon- 
| 4 ſters came not here of themſelves, but have been 
brought by the queen's command, who is come 
« herſelf to be a ſpectator of the deplorable end of my 
© life, which has hitterto been ſo unhappy, that I have 
no reaſon to be ſond of it, but if I do in ſome mea- 
« ſure regret the loſs of it, the jult gods can witnel; 
bon what account it is.” Aſter this the advanced 
| boldly forwards; the ſnakes, &c. made off from he 
as faſt as ſhe made towards them; and ſo ſhe got out 
of the garden: At which ſhe was as mnch amazed 
as the queen, who had been a long time providing 
theſe dangerous creatures to deſtroy her, thinking that 
her ſon wuuld believe her death accidental, and ſhe 
by this means ſhould ſkreen herſelf from his reproa- 
ches: But this project failing, ſhe had recourſe to this 
other. We 
E 2 There 
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There lived at the farther ſide of a large foreſt, a 
fairy, whoſe abode was rendered inacceſſible by ele- 
phants that devoured all travellers ; with this fairy the 
queen had agreed, that if any perſon ſhould come from 
her unhurt, to ſend them back again with ſomewhat 
that wcu'd be ſure to kill them. Her other plot miſ- 
carrying, ſhe ſe:.t for Conſtantia, and ordered her to 
go thither with a meſſage ſhe gave her. The princeſs, 
who knew the queen would be abſolutely obeyed, 
prepared to ſet out for the dangerous journey ſhe was 
to undertake: and reflecting on the dangeis ſhe had 
heard her companions tell of, ſhe remembered that 
an old ſhepherdeſs had ſaid that thoſe elephants were 
very gentle when they ſaw either a ſheep or a lamb; 
and that when the fairy ſent the burning girdle to the 
queen, for fear leſt the queen ſhould make her pur it 
on, ſhe had faſtened it upon ſeveral trees which it fired, 
till it had loſtall it's force: but little thought when 
| the heard this ſtory, that it might one day be ſerviceable 
to her. In ſhort, ſhe took Ruſon, and ſet forwards 
on her journey; and the queen, who was mighty 
well pleaſed thereat, could nut forbear telling the king 
that they ſhould never ſee the hated object of their ſon's 
_ affections any more, ſince ſhe had ſent her to the foreſt, 
whence ſhe could never return. Upon which the king 
told her ſhe was too revengeſul, and that he could not 
but have ſome regret for the death of ſo beautiſul a 
creature. 1 =. | 5 
In the mean time Conſtantia arrived at the foreſt, 
and was preſently ſurrounded by the elephants; but 
thoſe dreadſul creatures no ſooner ſaw Ruſon, but they 
careſſed him with their trunks as gently as the fineſt 
lady evuld with her fair hand: And then the princeſs, 
ſearing leſt they ſhould ſeparate their inteieſts, took 
 Ruſon in her arms, and which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
always preſented him, and by that means reached 
the fairy's abode, the rudeneſs and deſolation of which 
frightened her, as much as the old woman herſelf, who 
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in all refpects anſwered her dwelling place. What 


is it you want, fair Maid ? (ſaid ſhe.) To which 
the princeſs replied, that the queen preſented her 


duty and ſervice to her, and delited her to ſend 
the girdle of friendſhip.” * She ſhall not be 
denied (ſaid the old fairy) | know it is for you. — 


And then putting her hand into a long pocket ſhe wore 


by her lide, pulled our a girdle of blue velvet, and 
gave it her, ſaving, * This girdle will make you moſt 
« exquiſitely beautiful, provided you wear it as ſoen 
as ycu are inthe foreſt.” Conſtantia made a corurtely, 
and thanked her; and then tock up Ruſon, who was 
as uſeful as betore: However, {he did nut forget to 


put the girdle of friendinip about a tree, which imme- 


diately was all in flames; and after that, ſhe gift it 


about ſeveral, till all its virtue was ſpent ; and at 


laſt came back to court very much tired. The queen 
was {» ſuipriſed when ſhe ſaw her, that ſhe could not 
ſpeak for a long time, and when ſhe recovered her- 
ſelf, told her that ſhe was a falſe ſaucy baggage, 
for that ſhe had not been with the fairy. Conſtantia 


_ affirmed ſhe had, and that ſhe had brought the girdle 


of frieniſhip ; upon which the queen aſked her if 
ſhe had put it on: and the other replied it was too 
rich for a poor ſhepherdeſs to wear. No, no, (ſaid 
the queen) I give it you for your pains, be ſure to 
© gird it about your waiſt; but tell me what you met 


with in your travels.“ Hereupon Conſtantia told 


her how (ſhe had met with elephants ſo ſenſible 
and tame, that ſhe could not but admire them; 


that the foreſt ſeemed like their kingdom, wherein ſome 
paid great reſpect to others; and the quzen, though 


vexed at this relation, yet diſguiſed her rage, hoping 
the girl would complete her deſires. | : 
Conſtantia retired to her chan;brr, where ſhe be- 
wailed the abſenee of her dear prince, to whom ſhe 
durſt not write, becauſe the queen had ſpies abroad 


that intercepted all letters and meſſengers. Alas! 


22 Conſtantio 
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* Conſtantio (ſaid ſhe) you will ſhortly hear diſtnal 
neus of me; you ſhould not have gone, and left me 
_ * expoſed to your mother's violences; vou would have 
_ * defended me; or rereived my laſt ſighs; whereas 
Jam now in the power of her tyranny, and have 
none to comfort me.“ The next morning ſhe went 
with the girdle about her waiſt, to work in the garden 
as uſual; where ſhe found the fame venemous crea- 
tures again, which her ring ſecured ker from. And 
when the queen perceived her gathering her flowers, 
and well, ſhe burſt out into an extravagancy of pat- 
lion. What power (cried ſhe) interpuſes in this 
_ * ſhepherdeſs's behalf? By her beauty ſhe has bewitched 
my ſen, and by her ſimples reſtored him his health, 
and can walk unhurt in the midit of adders and 
aſpicks, 'The elephants were tame and gentle at 
the ſight of her; and the girdle that ſhould burn 
and conſume her, ſerves only to adoin her; There- 
fore I muſt uſe ſome other means.“ Thereupon ſhe 
{ent the captain of ber guards, in whom ſhe could 
confide, to the port, to ſee if there were any veſſels 
ready to fail for a long voyage; and he returned 
and told her there was one which was deſigned to ſail 
the beginning cf the night, This news was very 
agreeable to the queen, who immediately ſent for the 
maſter to come and buy a beautiful ſlave; who, when 
he came to the palace, and ſaw Conſtantia (who knew 
nothing of what was in agitation) in the garden, was 
ſo ſurpriſed with the charms of this incomparable 
maid, that the queen, who was very covetous, touk the 
advantage of it and ſold her at a conſiderable price. 
It happened that night that Conſtantia retired very early 
to her chamber, to amuſe and indulge her thoughts on 
Conſtantio, and to anſwer a letter of his which ſhe had 
by ſome ſtratagem received, the which the was rea- 
ding when the queen entered the room, followed by 
the captaim of the guards and two mutes, who ſtopped 
her mouth with a handkerchief, and carried her 23 
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Ruſon would have followed his dear miſtreſs, but the 
queen catched hold of him, and prevented him; tear- 
ing leſt his bleating might diſcover what ſhe had a 
mind ſhould be done privately, And thus Conſtantia, 


having none to aſſiſt her, was tranſported aboard the 


velſel, which hoiſted ſail immediately after. 
Here we muſt leave her to the mercy of the ſen, 


her new maſter, and to cruel fortune: tor the Syve- 


reign Fairy could not prevail with fote in her favor: 
And all ſhe could do, was to follow her unſzen in a 
dark cloud. In the mean time the prince Conſtantio, 
wholly taken up with his paſſion, paid no regard to 
the princeſs that was deſigned him; and though he 
was naturally the moſt polite prince in the world, was 
guilty of {everal rude and unmannerly actions, which 
the often complained of to her father, wio reprovl 
his nephew for it, and ſo the match went rather off 
than came on. At this very nick of time the quee:1 
thought fit to write to the prince, to let him know 


that Conſtantia was at the point of death; which 


news created ſo much grief in the prince, that without 
obſerving any ceremonies of taking his leave, he ſet 
out with all ſpeed to come and ſee her, but notwith- 
ſtanding all his haſte came too late: For the queen 
foreſeeing that he would return as ſoon as h2 received 
her letter, had for ſeveral days before cauſed a report 
to be given out that Conſtantia was very ill; and 
ſome time after another, that ſhe was dead; and to 
confirm it, buried a figure of wax: And to convince 
the prince the more of the truth of it, releaſed Nirtain 
out of priſon to aſhſt at the funeral of this charming 
mil, who was regretted by all the court, and for the 
loſs of whom the queen, on her ſon's account, ſeemed 


to be under ſome concern, | 


The prince arrived ſoon after in all the fears and 
uneaſineſs imaginable ; and when he entered firſt the 


city, impatient to know how his dear Conſtantia did, 


happening to aſk ſome people who knew him not, and 
| E 4 being 
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being told ſhe was dend, he fell from his horſe ſenſeleſs 
and ſpeechleſs ; and being known by the crowd which 
£atuered about him to be the prince, he was carried 
hr dead to the palace. The king was ſenſibly touched 
with the miſerable condition of his ſon ; but the queen 
was prepared before hand, believed that time and the 
loſs cf his moſt tender h pes might cure him: But he 
who was too deeply affected to admit of any comfort. 
His grief, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed every 
moment, and he kept his room ſeveral days, without 
ſeeing or hardly ſpeaking to any one; when one day, 
| oppreſſed with his ſorrow, he went into the queen's - 
apartment with tears In his eyes, his face as meagre 
and as pale as death, and told her ſhe had been the 
cauſe of his beloved Conſtantia's death, and that ſhe 
would ſhortly be punithed for the fame, ſince he was 
reſolved to die alſo, and would go to the place where 
| ſhe was buried, The queen, unable to diſſuade him 
from ir, reſolved to go with him herſelf to a wood plan- 
ted with cypreſs, where the had raiſed a toinb over 
her. When the prince came there, he ſaid all the 
tender ant cumpaſh nate things any man could in- 
vent, winch made the queen, notwithſtanding her 
natural hardneſs of heart, m-lt into tears; Mirtain 
took on as much as his maſter, and all that heard him 
ſhared in his affliction. At laſt, all on a ſudden, en- 
raged with the diſappointment of his paſſion, he drew 
his ſword, and approaching the marble monument, 
had killed himſelf, if the queen, and Mirtain had not 
held his atm. No, (cried he nothing ſhall prevent 
« my dying, and being with my dear princeſs. 
The name of princeſs ſurpriſed the queen, and had 
made her fancy he raved, had he not ſpoke rationally 
in other things. She aſked him why be called Con- 
ſtintia a princeſs? to which he anſwered, becauſe ſhe 
was one, and ſovereign of the kingdom of Deſerts. —- 
Well child (ſaid the queen} ſince Conſtantia” is of 
; birth tuitable to yours, nd yourlſclf, the 4 we 
Ca: 
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dead; for now I muſt own to you, to mitigate your 
grief, I have ſold her to a merchant for a flave.'— 
Ah! (cried the prince) what you tell me is only to 
ſuſpend my deſizn of dying; but my reſolution 
is fixed, nothing ſhall linder it.” * Then (faid the 
queen) your own eyes muſt convince you of the 
truth of my words.“ And thereupon ſhe ordered 
the figure of wax to be dug up. The prince, as ſoon 
as he ſaw it, believed it to be the body of the lovely 
princeſs, and fainted away, they endeavoured tu bring 
him to himſelf again, but all in vain: The queen 
aſſured him ſhe was not dead; but after the trick ſhe 
had played him, he could not believe her, rill Mirtain, 
whom he knew loved him, and who was not capable of 
telling him a lye, confirmed it. | 
From that moment the prince found ſoine eaſe, 
becanſe of all misfortunes death is the moſt terrible; 
and he might yet flatter himfelf with the hopes of 
ſeeing her again: But then he knew not where to 
feek her, nor who the merchant was, who never made 
the teat mention whither he was bound. All theſe 
were great difficulties, but what are thoſe true love will 
not ſurmount ? The prince choſe periſhing, in purſuing. 
the raviſhers, a thouſand times before living without 
her, and reproached the quzen as often ſor her cruelty ; 
telling her ſhe might repent of what ſhe had done, 
fince he was reſolved to go, and never come back again. 
The afflicted mother caſt her arms about her ſon's 
neck, wet his face with het tears, and conjured him, 
by the regard he had to his father's and mother's years, 
and the love and friendſhip he bore them, not to leave 
them ; telling him that if he deprived them of the 
happineſs of ſeeing him, it would be the cauſe of | their 
deaths; that he was their only hope; and that when 
he was gone, their neighbours and enemies would ſeize 
upon the kingdom. All which the prince liſtened to 
with a coldneſs and reſpec, having the ill ufage ſhe 
had given Conſtantia always in his thoughts, a4 
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without her he deſpiled all the crowns in the world; 


inſomuch that he perſiſted, with a ſurpriſing firmneſs, 


in the reſolution of going the next day. The king 


endeavoured to perſuade him to ſtay, but all in vain, 


tor nothing could prevail with him; the night he ſpent 
in leaving orders with Mirtain, giving him the charge 


of the faithful Ruſon, and a great many rich jewels, 


telling him, that he ſhould hear from him, provided he 
was ſecret, being willing to create the queen as much 
unealineſs as poſſible, Z 

Before day, the impatient Conſtantia took horſe, 
yielding himſelf up entirely to fortune, deſiring her 


only to be ſo favourable as to direct him where he 


might find his dear miſtreſs again. Whither to go he 


knew not; but as ſhe was carried on board a veſſel, he 


thought it would be the beſt way to find her to embark 
on board one too: To this end he made towards the 
moſt noted port, and being there unaccompanied and 
unknown, informed himſelf of the moſt diſtant parts, 
and of all the coaſts, ports and havens they could put 
in at, and then went on board a veſſel, in hopes that a 
_ paſſion ſo violent and pure and his, would not always 
beunſucceſsful. 

Whenever they came nigh any land, he always put 


out a ſloop and rowed along by the ſhore, calling upon 


Conſtantia, venting his ſighs and complaints to the piti- 
| leſs winds to convey them to the ſhore; and then re- 


turned back to the ſhip overwhelmed with grief, and 
his eyes bathed in tears. One night, that they came 


to an anchor behind a large rock, he went on the ſhore 
as uſual, but as they knew not the country, and the 


night was very dark, thoſe that were along with him 


would not venture any further, for fear of danger. 
The prince, who valued not his life to find out the ob- 


jet of his wiſhes, kept going forwards, often falling 


and getting up again, till at laſt he diſcovered a great 
light, that ſeemed to come from ſome large fire; and 
approaching nearer towards it, heard a great noiſe of 

hammers, 
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hammers, that gave terrible ſtrokes: Far from being 
afraid, he made all poſſible haſte forwards, till he came 


to a great open korge, in the furnace of which was fo 
great a fire, that it looked as bright as the ſun; here 
thirty cyclops were at work, making arms. Conſtan- 
tio went up to them, and ſaid, It you are capable of 


entertaining any pity in the midſt of fire and ſteel, 


tell me if you have ſeen the beautiful Conſtantia land 
here, and Iwill give you whatever you ſhall demand,” 


He had no ſooner ſaid this, but the noiſe that ceaſed at 
his firſt arrival, was renewed with much more violence: 


Alas! (laid he) the barbarous wretches are no ways 
touched with my grief; what can I expect from them? 
And juſt as he was about to leave them, he heard a ſoft 


ſymphony that raviſhed his ſenſes; and looking towards 
the furnace, ſaw the moſt beautiful child, fancy could 


ever repreſent, brighter than the fire he came out of. 


| When he conſidered his charms, the bandage over his 


eyes, his bow and quiver by his ſide, he no longer 
doubted but that it was Cupid; who cried out to him, 


Stay, Conſtantio, you burn with too pure a flame for 


* metorefule my aſſiſtance: Iam called virtuous love: 
it was I wounded you with Conſtantia, and defended 
her againſt the giant that perſecuted her. The So- 
vereign Fairy is my intimate friend: we have en- 
gaged to protect her; but I muſt make a trial of 
your paſſion, before I diſcover where ſhe is. Com- 
mand love, command what you think fit, (cried the 
prince) Iwill not difobey thee.” * Then throw your 
ſelf into this fire, (replied the child) but remember, 
if you love not faithfully, you are loſt.” * [ have no 
* reaſon to fear that,” ſaid Conſtantia; and immedi- 


_ ately threw himſelf into the furnace, where he loſt all 


ſenſe preſently; he flept thirty hours, and when he 
awaked, found himſelf changed into a moſt beautiful 
pigeon, and inſtead of being in a terrible furnace, on a 
neſt of roſes, jeſſamines, and honey ſuckles, Never 
was any ſurpriſe greater than his, to fee his rough ſeet, 

| | | his 
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his ſkin tuck full of f:athers of various colours, and 
his eyes as he beheld them in a brook, as red as fire; 
he attempted ſeveral times to utter his complaints, but 
found he had laſt the ufe of his ſpeech, though he had 


| recovered his ſenſes. He looked upon this metamor-. 


Phobia as the compleateſt of all misfortunes: * Ah! per- 

* fidious love, (thought he to himſelf) is this the re- 
* compence thou giveſt the moſt perfect of lovers? 
The falſe, the fickle, and forſworn are favoured by 
| thee, while thou tormenteſt the true and faithful. 


figure as mine, a poor pigeon? Could I ſpeak, I 
would fly high and low, and ſearch aſter my miſtreſs, 
through all different climates, and inform myſelf of 
every one I met: but I am debarred the liberty of 


is to throw myſelf off ſome precipice, and willing'y 
embrace my death. 


PoflefTed with this fatal reſolution, he flew to the top 
of a high racuntain, and ſrom thence caft himſelf down; 


but forgot, having not been long a pigeon, that his 


wings and feathers would keep him up: Therefore he 
reſolved to unplume himſelf, and accordingly put his 
deſign in execution. As ſoon as he had quite ſtripped 
himſelf, he walked up to the top of a high rock, to at- 
tempt his deſtruction once more, where he was ſurpri- 
fed by two young damſels, that came ſuddenly upon 
him; who, as ſoon as they faw him, ſaid one to another, 

* Where has this poor pigeon been? He has clcaped the 
claus of ſome bird of prey, or ſome weaſel.” It is 
no matter where he has been, (ſaid the younger) 
but I know where he {hall go; he ſhall go and bear 
4 five others, which 1 have at home, company, with 
* which I intenc to make a pye for the Sovereign Fairy.” 


The prince pigeon hearing ber ſpeak thus, inſtead of 


going from her, made towards her, in hopes of being 


for the young maids ſound him ſo tame and familiar, 
| that 


What can I promiſe myſelt from fo extraordinary a 


pronouncing her name, and the only remedy leſt me, 


ily killed by her: But that proved his ſafety; 
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that they reſolved to bring him up, and keep him alive; 
to which end the elder put tim into her work baſket 
ſhe had in her hand, and ſo they purtued their walk. 
Some days after, one of theſe daniels ſaid to the other, 
« Methinks our miſtreſs has a great deal of buſineſs upon 
© her bands ſince ſhe is never from off her ficry camel, 
© but goes night and day from one pole to the other.“ 
© If you can be diſcreet, (replied the other) I'll tell you 
* a ſecret ſhe hath entruſted me with; the princeſs Con- 
* ſtantia, of whom ſhe is ſo very fond, is perſecuted by 
* a giant that would marry her, and has put her in a 
tower; and ſhe is doing ſome ſurpriſing things to pre- 
vent this marriage.” The prince liſtened to this con- 
verſation, and thought till'then nothing could add to 
his troubles ; but found, to his grief, he was much de- 
ceived ; for we may judge by his paſſion, and by the 
unhappy circumſtances he lay under, of being a pigeon, 
at a time when the princeſs Rood in moſt need of his 
aſſiſtance, that his anguiſh of ſoul was great; his imagi- 
nation, always ready to torment him, repreſented to 
him, that Conſtantia was ſecured in a diſmal tower, 
and there expoſed to the importunities and violences of 
2 barbarous giant; and was always in apprehenſion, 
leſt ſhe, through fears, might conſent to marry him; 
and then again, leſt by refuſing ſhould hazard her life, 
through the rage of an unſucceſsful lover. One day 
the young maid, that carried him in her baſket, having 
been abroad, and returning back with her companion to 
their miſtreſs at the fairy's palace, found her walking in 
a ſhady walk of the garden, went and caſt herſelf at her 
feet, and told her, that ſhe h d ſound a pigeon that was 
ſo tame and familiar, that her companion and ſhe de- 
ſigned to keep it in their chamber; that if ſhe liked it, 
it was at her ſervice, it being very diverting. The fairy 
took the baſket, opened it, and ſeeing the pigeon at the 
bottom, and knowing who it was (for that metamor- 
phoſis was owing to her) fell into a ſerious and deep 
reflection, moralizing on the viciſſitudes and — 
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of this life, and above all on thoſe of Conſtantio's. 
She careſſed the pigeon; and he, for his part, neglect- 
ed no little artifice to gain her attention, that ſhe might 
give him ſome comfort in this melancholy adventure. 
The {airy carried him into her cloſet, and there ſaid to 
him. Prince, the miſerable condition you are at 
this prefent in, makes me, that I cannot forbear own- 
ing and loving you ſor my beloved Conſtantia's ſake, 
« who, I can aſlure you is no leſs indifferent than your- 
« ſelf: Blame no body but me for this metamorpholis : 
I did it to try your paſſion, which is both pure and laſt- 
ing, and will tend to your own honour.” The pigeon 
bowed his head three times in acknowledgement, and 
liſtened attentively to what the fairy told him. 
The queen, your mother (ſaid ſhe) had no ſooner 
received the money for the princeſs, but ſhe ſent her 
abroad with all imaginable violence; and the ſhip. 
« ſet ſail for the Indies, where they were ſure to make 
_ * a conſiderable advantage of the precious jewels they 
« carried with them. Her tears and entreaties worked 
not the lea ſt effect upon them; ſhe ſaid, but all to no pur- 
poſe, that the prince Conſtantio would purchaſe. her 
« of them again, if all he had in the world would do 
it. The more ſhe urged all thefe arguments, the 
more haſte they made to get off, for tear leſt, the 
« prince, hearing of what was done, might come and 
{natch away their prey from them. In ſhort, after 
having been ſome months at ſea, a great ſtorm aroſe; 
and the princeſs, oppreſſed with grief, and fatigued. 
with the ſea, was at the point of death; when they, 
to preſerve her, put into the firſt port they could 
make: But as they were diſembarking, a great giant, 
followed by ſeveral others, came down upon them, 
and would ſee what they had in their veſſel; where. 
the firſt object he fixed his eyes on, was the young 
princeſs; and knowing her again as well as the knew. 
him, cried out, Ah! little runaway, the juſt and 
merciful gods have put thee in my power again: 
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Do not you remember how I found you, and you cut 


the ſack? but I ſhall be very much miſtaken, if you 


ſerve me fo any more; and without any more 
words, took her away in his arms from the whole 
{hip's crew, and carried her to his great tower, which 
is fituated upon a high mountain, and built by en- 
chanters, who neglected nothing to make it fine and 
curious. Doors there are none, and no entering it, 
but by the windows, which are very high; the walls are 
built with diamonds, which make it look as bright as 
the ſun at noon day. In ſhort, it is as noble as art and 
nature can make it. When the giant had the charm- 
ing Conſtantia in his poſſeſſion, he told her he would 
marry her, and make her the happieſt woman in the 
world; that ſhe ſhould be miſtrets of all his treaſures; 
that he would love her, and doubted not but ſhe was 
overjoyed that her good fortune brought her to him. 
She, by her tears and complaints, has let him know 
the exceſs of her deſpair; but, as I manage privately 


- againſt fate, which hath ſworn the ruin of Conſtantia, 
1 have inſpired the giant with ſuch ſentiments of 
mildneſs as he never was maller of before: Inſomuch, 


that inſtead of being enraged againſt the princeſs, he 
has told her he will give her a year's time to conſider 
on it; and if ſhe does not then come to a reſolution, 
he will mary her againſt her will,. and then kill her. 
After this diſmal declaration. he brought ſeveral 
young damſels to bear her company, and divert her, 


and ſet a guard of giants round the tower, to hinder 
any perſon from coming to her. In ſhort, the poor 


princeſs ſeeing no likelihood of any ſuccours, and the 
year being expired all but one day, deſigns to throw 
herſelf from off the top of the tower. This, prince, 
is what ſhe is reduced to, and the only remedy [ 
know. of, is for you to fly to her with a little ring, 
which, as ſoon as ſhe ſhall put it on her finger, will 
change her into a dove, and fo you may ſave your- 
ſelyes together,” The pigeon was in the utmoſt im- 
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patier.ce to be gone, but wanted the ring; he pulled 
the fairy by the apron and handkerchief, to make her 
underſtand what he meant: which ſhe knowing full 
well, taid, Fly, charneing pigeon, (giving him 
the ring) take care you loſe it not, and it will guide 
vou to Conſtantia.” But as the prince pigeon, as [| 
{aid before, had no feathers, the fairv rubbed him with 
a wonderful eſſence, that made the moſt beautiful fea- 
thers grow immediately, inſomuch that he excelled 
Venus's doves. Overjoyed to ſee himſelf replumed 
again, and taking the rivg, he arrived at the break of 
day at the tower: And as there was a ſpacious garden en 
the top of the tower, tull of orange trees, loaded with 
fruit, the prince, had he not more important affairs on 
his hands, could have ſpent fome time in admiring it. 
He perched upon an orange tree with the ring in his 


-mouth, and in extreme anguiſh of mind; when the 


1 came into the garden in a long white robe, and 
her face covered with a black veil embroidered with 

gold, that hung all upon her ſhoulders, the amorous 
pigeon could not have been certain that it was her, but 


dy the nobleneſs of her ſhape, and her majeſtic air, 


which too plainly diſcovered who ſhe was. But when 
ſhe came and ſet under the orange tree, and liſted up 
her veil, he remained fome time dazzled. * My fad 


« regret and melancholy thoughts (cried ſhe) are now 


« uſeleſs, my afflicted heart has lived a whole year be; 
* twixt hope and fear, but now the fatal time is come: 


This day, ſome few hours hence, I muſt die or marry 


the giant. Alas! it is impoſſible the Sovereign Fairy, 
and the prince Conſtantio ſhould thus abandon me! 
What have I done? But what need all theſe reflections ? 


1 had better execute my noble deſign.” Hereupon 


| ſhe roſe up with boldneſs to throw herſelf off; but as 
the leaſt noiſe'ſrightened her, and hearing the pigeon 
ſtir in the trees, ſhe liſted up her eyes to ſee what it was; 


when he taking that opportunity, flew upon her ſhoulder, 
and put the ring in her boſom. The-princefs was 2 
l | prited | 
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priſed at the careſſes of the bird, but much more 
at the preſent he made ber: and looking at it ſome 
time, obſerved myſteridu characters. When the gi- 
ant came into the garden, unb ud by her, for ſome 
of the women, who waited or. ker, had informed that 
dreadful lover of the princcis's deſpair, and that ſhe 
was determined to kill herſelf, rather than marry bim: 
And knowing that ſhe went early that morning upon 
the top of the tower, he dreaded ſome diſmal cata- 
{trophe ; and his heart, which never, till then, had been 
capable of any thing but barbarities, was ſo engaged 
by the charms of that l .vely maid, that he loved her 
with tenderneſs. But, O Heavens! what a condition 
ſhe was in, when ſhe ſaw bim? She was afraid he 
would prevent the means ſhe ſought of death: and 
the porr pigeon was not a little terrified at this ſormi- 
dable Coloſſus. However, the princeſs, in the trouble 
and confuſion of her foul, ſlipped the ring on her 
linger, and was immediately changed into a dove, and 
flew away with her faithful pigeon. 

Never was ſurpriſe equal to that of the giant *. whe. 
aſter having ſeen his miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a 
dove, and traverſing the open air, remained ſometime 
motionleſs; then he made moſt dreadful outcries and 
howlings, that thaked the neighbouring mountains, and 
with them ended his life, The charming princeſs flew 
after her guide, and when they had taken a long flight, 
they alighted in a thick ſhady wood, rendered very agree- 
able by the graſs and flowers that grew therein, Con- 
ſtantia knew not that the pigeon was her beloved prince, 
and he was grieved that he could not ſpeak, to tell her: 
when ſuddenly he felt an inviſible handuulooſe his tongue, 
andſaid to the princeſs; * Charming Dove, your heart 


| * hath not yet informed you, that you are with a pi- 


geon that burns always with the flames your bright 
eyes firſt kindled. My heart (replied ſhe) has 
ever wiſhed for this happineſs, but never durſt fatter 
itlelt ; Alas! who could Imagine it? [I was at the 
very 
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very brink of deſtruqtion, and you came and ſnatched 
me out of the arms of death, or from a monſter 


much more terrible.“ The prince overjoyed to hear 
the words of his Dove, and to find her as tender as his 
deſires could wiſh, ſaid whatever the moſt delicate and 
lively paſſion could inſpire; and told her all that had hap- 
pened ſince the ſad moment af their ſeparation, parti- 
cularly the ſurpriſing adventure of the ſorge, and how 
he came to the ſairy's palace. She was ovet} ved to 


find that her beſt friend had all along intereſted her- 


ſelf in her behalf: and thereupon ſaid Conſtantia, 
* Let us go, my dear prince, and thank her for all 


4 
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theſe favors, perhaps ſhe may reſtore us to our for- 


iner ſhapes, and then we will return back to your 


kingdom er mine,” If you love me with an equal 


flame (aniwered he) I have one propeſal to make, 
wherein love is only concerned: But, lovely pr.n- 


ceſs, you will ſay I am extravagant.“ Value not 


the reputation of your thoughts before the eaſe of 
your heart, (replied ſhe) ſpeak without reſerve; I: 
ſhall always take a pleaſure to hear you.“ Then 
I would adviſe (ſaid he) not to change our forms: 


we may burn, you a dove, and I a pigeon, with a paſ- 


ſion as ardent as Conſtantio and Conſtantia ; and 


I am perſuaded, that being free from the cares of 
crowned heads, we may live only for each other in 
this delightful ſolitude.” * Ah ! (cried the dove) 
How delicate and great is this deſign! for though I 
am young, I have undergone ſo many misfortunes, 
ſince fortune, jealous of my innocent beauty, 
has perſecuted me ſo obſtinately, that I ſhall be over- 


joyed to ſorſake every thing to live with you. I con- 


ſent, my dear prince, let us pitch upon 2n agreeable 
country, and under this metamorphoſiz ſpend our 
days, innocent and ſree from ambition, and all de- 


ſires, but thoſe of virtuous love. At that inſtant 


Cupid deſcending from heaven, cried out, *I am 
oy 


your guide, a deſign ſo ſull of tenderneſs deſerves 


my protection. And mine too (ſaid the Sove- 
| $ reign. 
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* reign Fairy, who appeared all on a ſudden;) I come 
to partake in your joy,” The pigeon and dove were 
as much pleaſed as ſurpiiſe1, and put themſelves under 
the care of the fairy. Cupid invited them to Paphos, 
where he told them his mother was worſhipped, and 
doves admitted; but Conſtantia told them, they de- 
fired to have no commerce with men, but were 
happy they could enjoy a pleaſant ſolitude. | 

The fairy ſtruck the earth with her wand, and love 


touched it wich his golden quiver, and preſently a 
_ wood appeared, adorned with meadows, fountains 
and fruit trees; Stay here (ſaid love) and ſwear a 


* laſting fidelity to each other, in the preſence of 
this wonderful fairy.” Which they both did. Alter 


tut, the fairy promiſed, if they would leave that 


rieramorph. tiz ſhe never would forſake them, but 
would reſtore them to their former ſhapes. — They. 


_ thanked her, and aſſured her, it was not in the leaſt 


their deſire, ſince they had made too much trial 
of the misfortunes attending human life, The 


fairy approved of their deſpiſing the greatneſs of the 


world ; and then Cupid and ſhe retired to their 
manſions, leaving the pigeon and dove as examples 
of a tender and fincere paſſion; And ever ſince 


that time, they have been repreſented as true emblems, 
ef love and conſtancy, | 


YELLOW DWARF. 


0 HERE was a queen, - who, though ſhe had 
many children, had but one living, which was 


a beautiful daughter; and being left a widow, and 


without hopes of having any more, was ſo much afraid 
of loſing her, that ſhe never gave her any correction 
for what ſaults ſhe committed: Infomuch that that 
2dmwmable perſon, who knew her own beauty, and as 
ſhe was born to a crown, was ſo win and proud of 
her growing charms, that ſhe deſpiſed all the world 
beſides. The queen her mother. contributed, by her 
careſſes and complaiſance to perſuade her none were 
deſerving of her. She was dreſſed every day like a 
Pallas or Diana, followed by her nymphs: And in 
ſhort, the queen, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to her va- 
nity, called her All Fair: and having had her picture 
_ drawn by the beſt painters, ſent it to all the kings with 
whom ſhe was in alliance, who, when they ſaw it, were 


not able to ic ſiſt the inevitable power of her charms: 
Some fell ſick; others run mad; and thoſe who eſca- 
ped either ſickneſs or madneſs, came to her court, 


and as ſoon as they ſaw her, became her flaves. | 
| 1 | Never 
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Never was any court more gallant and polite ; 
twenty kings ſtudied to pleaſe her, who after they had 
ſpent immenſe ſums upon an entertainment upon her, 
thought themſelves fully recompenſed, if ſhe ſaid any 
thing that was pretty to them. The adorations that 


were paid to her, over, oyed dhe queen her mother; 


not a day paſſed over her head, but ſhe had thouſands 
of ſongs and fine copies of verſes ſent by the moſt fa- 
mous poets in the world. In ſhort, All Fair was the 
only ſubject of the moſt renowned authors, both in 
proſe and verſe. The princeſs was about fifteen, — 
'T here were none wno did not deſire to marry her; 
but they durſt not pretend to that honour, it was fo 
difficult a taſk to touch a heart of that ſtamp. Her 


lovers murmured very much againſt her cruelty; and 


the queen, who wanted to have her married, knew 
not how to gain her conſent: Sometimes ſhe would 
ſay to her, *Will you not abate ſomewhat of that 
intolerable pride that makes you condemn all the 
kings that come to our court ? I will chuſe one for 
you; ſhew me in this ſome complacency.” I am 
already happy, (replied All Fair) in the eaſy indif- 
ference I now live n; if I ſhuuld once loſe that, 
you would be angry.” I ſhould perhaps be anery if 
you loved any one beneath you (anſwered the queen) 
but you cannot have more deſerving princes than 
thoſe that now aſk you.“ In ſhort, the princeſs was 
ſo prepoſſeſſed cf her own merit, that the thought it 
greater than what it was; and by this reſolution of 
hers to live a mid, began to grieve her mother ſo 
much, that the repented, but too late, that ſhe had 
humoured her ſo much. | 

The queen, uncertain what to do, goes all alne 
to find a celebrated fairy, that was called the Deſert 
Fairy ; but as it was a hard my to ſee her, becauſe 
ſhe was guarded by two lions, unleſs ſhe made a cake 
for them of millet, ſugarcandy and crocodiles eggs, ſhe 


prepared one ber ſelf, and put it into a little baſket, 
b 1 1 5 which 
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which ſhe hung upon her arm: But being weary with 
walking further than ſhe was uſed to, ſhe laid herſelf 


down under the ſhide of a tree to reſt herſelf, and 


there inſenſibly fell aſleep, and when ſhe awaked, 


found only her baſket, and her cake gone; and to 
complete her misfortune heard the lions coming. — 


Alas! (cried ſhe) what will become of me? I ſhall 
| © be devoured” And having no power to ſtir, ſhe 
leaned againſt the tree ſhe had ſlept under, when 
hearing ſomebody ſay, hem! hem ! ſhe looked about 


on all fades, and raiſing her eyes, perceived a little man 


in the tree about half a yard in height eating oranges, 
who ſaid to her, O queen, I know you, and the fear 
and you are in leſt theſe lions ſhould devour you: [ 


cannot blame you, they have devoured a great many, 


to your misfortune you want a cake.“ * [ muſt re- 
* ſolve on death (replied the queen ſighing) but alas! 
I could not be ſo much grieved was my dear girl 
but married! What have you a daughter? (ſaid 
© the Yellow Dwarf, who was called ſo from his com- 
* plexian and the orange tree he lived in:) Indeed I 
am very glad of that, for I have ſought after a wife 
both by ſea and land: Now if you will promiſe me 
I ſhall have her, I will ſecure you both from lions, 


* tygers and bears.” The queen looked at him as 
much frightened at his horrible little figure, as at the 


lions, and muſing ſome time, returned no anſwer. — 


What, do you helitate, madam? (cried he) it ſeems | 


vou are not very fond of liſe. At the ſame time 
tlie lions appeared on the top of a ſmall hill, running 
towards her: at which fight the queen, who trembled 
like a dove when ſhe ſees a kite, cried out with all her 
might, Good Sir Dwarf, All Fair is yours.“ O! 
* (faid he, with an air of diſdain) All Fair is too fair, 


l will not have her.“ O Sir (continued the afflicted 


queen) do not refuſe her, ſhe is the moſt charming 


+ princeſs in the world.“ Well (ſaid he) I will take 


ber out of charity; but remember the giſt you 
: . | make 
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* makeme.” And thereupon the orange tree opened, 
and the queen was let into it, and ſo eſcaped from the 
lions. She was vexed the could find no door to that tree, 
when at laſt the perceived one that opened into a held 
full of nettles and thiſtles, ſurrounded with a muddy 
ditch : in the middle thereof ſtood a little thatched 
houſe, out of which the yellow dwarf came in a plea- 
ſant air, wooden ſhoes, a coarſe yellow ſtuff jacket, 
122 without any hair to hide his large ears. I am 

glad, good mother-in-law (ſaid he to the queen) to 
ſee ycu in this my abode, where your daughter is 
to live with me; ſhe may keep an aſs to ride on 
within theſe netles and thiſtles, and may ſecure 
herſelf from the injuries of the weather under this 
ruſtick roof; ſhe will have this water to drink, and 
may eat ſome of theſe frogs that are fattened in it; 
Belides'T always ſhall bear her company, and never 
ſhall leave her.“ 

When the unfortunate queen came to conſider on 
the deplorable life the dwarf promiſed her dear child, 


ſhe was not able to ſupport the terrible idea, but fell 


into a ſwoon, and had not the power to ſay one word; 
and while ſhe was in that condition, was conveyed to 


her own bed, in a fine ſuit of night-clothes of the 
_ neweſt falhion. As ſoon as the queen came to herlelf, 


ne remembered what had happened, but knew not 
how to believe it, ſering ſhe was in her own palace, 
in the midli of all the ladies of her court, and her daugh 
ter by her bed-file: But the fine night- -clothes, which 
were of a curious lace, amazed her as much as the dream 


ſhe ſancied ſhe had had; and through the excels of her 


diſquiet {he fell into ſuch an extraordinary fit of me- 
lancholy, that ſhe hardly either ſpoke, eat or lept, 
The princeſs, who loved her at her heart, was very 

much grieved, and often aſked her what was the mat- 
ter; when the queen, to deceive her, told her ſome- 
times it proceeded from her ill ſtate of health, and 


at other times from ſome of the neighbouring princes 


threatening 
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threatening to make war againſt her. Though All 
Fair found theſe anſwers very plauſible, however ſhe 
knew there was ſomething more in the bottom, which 
the qeeen endeavoured to hide from her; and being 
able no longer to endure her uneaſineſs, reſolved to 
go to the Deſert Fairy to aſk her advice, whether or 
no ſhe ſhould marry, fince ſhe was ſo much preſſed 
to it: She took care to make a cake to appeaſe the 
lions, and pretending to go to bed earlier than ordi- 
nary, went down a pair of back-ſtairs, in a white veil 
that reached down to her feet, then ſet forward on her 
Journey. | Ez 

When the princeſs came to the fatal orange tree, 
ſhe ſaw it ſo loaded with fruit, that ſhe had a great 
mind to gather ſoine, whereupon ſhe ſet down her 


baſket, and plucked ſome and eat them; but when ſhe 
went to look for her baſket and cake, and found them 


taken away, her grief was inexpreſſible, and turning 
about, eſpied the little frightful dwarf, who ſaid to 
her, What makes you cry, child ?“ Alas! who can 
+ forbear? (replied the) I have loſt my baſket and 
cake, which were, ſo very neceſlary in my journey 


to the Deſert Fairy's. * What want you with her? 


* (aſked this little monkey) I am your relation and 


* ijriend, and am as knowing to the full as ſhe.— 
The queen my mother (replied the princeſs) is grown 


very melancholy, which makes me fear for her life; 
] fancy I may be the cauſe of it, fince ſhe has de- 
ſhed me to marry, and I muſt own to you, 1 have 
not yet found any one that I think deſerving enough 
of me: Theſe are the reaſons that have engaged me 
to ſpeak with the fairy.“ Princeſs, give yourſelf 
no further trouble (ſaid the Dwarf) I ana more pro- 
per to inform you about theſe thiugs: The queen 
your mother is vexed that ſhe has promiſed you in 


(ſaid ſhe, interrupting him) undoubtedly you are 
miſtaken, ſhe would certainly have told me of it: 
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* Tam too much concerned in that affair, to be engaged 
without my own conſent.” * Beauttlul princefs (faid 
the dwarf, throwing himſelf at her feet) I flatter my- 
* felf this choice will not be difpleaſing to you, when 
* I tell you! am deſtined to that happineſs,” + My 
* mother choſe you for a ſon-in-law ! (cried All Fair, 
falling back ſome ſteps; was ever any folly like 


* yours?” * I am not very fond of the honour (ſaid 


he, in a paſſion) but here are the lions, who will re- 

venge my affront.' 

At the ſame time the princefs heard the lions roar- 
ing What will become of me? (ſaid ſhe) muſt I thus 
end my days? The wicked dwarf looked at her, 


and with a malicious ſmile, faid, * You ſhall have 


* the glory of dying, and not deſtowing your ſhining 
merit on a poor miſerable dwarf, fuch as I am.'— 
Pray be not angry (ſaid the princels, liſting up her 
hands) I'd rather marry all the dwarfs in the world, 
than die after ſo frightful à manner.“ Obſerve 
me well, princeſs (ſaid he) before you give me your 
word; for I do not pretend to furpriſe you.. 1 
have already (replied ſhe) but the lions ?pproach to- 
e wards me; fave me, or I ſhall die with fear.” In 
ſhort, ſhe fell into a ſwoon, and withont 8 | 


how ſhe got there, found herſelf in her own bed, 


the fineſt linen and ribbans poſſible, with a ring of one 
ſingle red hair, fo faſt upon her hoger that ſhe could 
not get it off, 

When the princeſs ſaw all this, and remenbanid what 
had paſſed before, ſhe grew ſo melancholy, that all the 
court were ſurpriſed and uneaſy at it. The queen 
was moſt alarmed of all, and aſked a thouſand times 
what .was the matter; but ſhe was determined in 
herſelf to conceal her adventure from her. At laſt 
the ſtates of the kingdom, 1 tient to have their 
princeſs married, aſſembled and addreſſed the queen 
to make choice of an huſband "tas her out of hand. 
The queen told them, it was what ſhe had moſt zt heart, 


F but 
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but that her daughter was very much againſt it. How- 
ever ſheadviſed them to go to her, and talk with her 
about it: which they did immediately, All Fair, 
whoſe pride was ſomewhat abated, ſince her adventure 
with the yellow dwarf, thought it would be the beſt 
way to marry ſome potent prince, with whom this little 
ape would notdare to diſpute ſo glorious a conqueſt : 
and gavethem a favourable anſwer, and conſented to 
marry the King of the Golden Mines, who was a pow- 
erful and handſome prince, who loved her with a vio- 
lent paſſion, and who never till then durſt entertain 


any hopes. We may eaſily gueſs at the exceſs of his 


joy, and his rival's rage, when the news was declared. 
There were great preparations made againſt the nup- 
tials, and the king of the golden mines launched out 
ſuch prodigious ſums of money, that the ſea was full 
of ſhips, that were ſent to the remoteſt parts for 
the greateſt rarities. In ſhort, that prince diſcovered 


ſuch lively and delicate ſentiments, that ſhe began to 


have ſome paſſion for him. Thus were they both 


happy; when one day the king, who was both gallant - 


and in love, took the liberty to diſcover his tenderneſs 
to her in the garden, in verſes of his own making, 
among which he repeated thele lines, „ 


The verdant leaves bud out hen you appear, 
And all the trees their brighteſt liveries wear ; 
The flowers ſpring forth by your indulgent heat, 
And am'rous birds their lutle ſongs repeat: 
In this bleſt place, diſtant from care and crowns, 
All nature ſmiles, and you her goddeſs owns, 


In the midſt of all this joy, the king's rivals, who 
were in the utmoſt deſpair at his good fortune, and 
ſenſible of the moſt piercing grief, left the court, and 
returned to their own dominions, not being able to 
be eye · witneſſes to the princeſs's marriage; but before 
they went they took their leaves of her in ſo obliging a 
manner, 
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manner, that ſhe could not but pity them. O! Ma- 
dam (ſaid the king of the golden mines) what do 
you rob me of by granting your pity to lovers, who 
age over and above recompenſed for their pains by 
one ſingle look from you!' * I ſhould be angry 
(replied the princeſs) if you was inſenſible of the 
compaſſion I have ſhewn thoſe princes, to whom I 
am loſt for ever: it is a proof of yaur delicacy, which 
I approve of; But, fir, their conditions are far dif- 
erent from yours; you ought to be pleaſed with 
what I kave done for you: They have no reaſon to 
be ſo, therefore you ſhould reſtain your jealcuſy.'— 
The king ofthe golden mines was ſo confounded at the 


obliging manner that the princeſs took a thing that 


might very well have diſpleaſed her, that he threw 
himſelf. at her feet, kiſſed her hand, and aſked a thou- 


ſand pardons. | 


At laſt the long wiſhed-for day came, and the nup- 
tials were proclaimed, by ſounding of trumpets, and 
all other ceremonies; the balconies were all adorned 
with tapeſtries, and the houſes bedecked with flowers. — 
The queen was ſo overjoyed, that ſhe was hardly in 
bed, and got to fleep, but ſhe roſe again to give the 
neceſſary orders, and to chuſe out the jewels the priu- 
ceſs was to wear that day, She was covered almoſt 
over with diamonds, and on her gown, which was a 
{ilver brocade, were twelve ſuns forined with diamonds. 
But nothing appeared ſo bright as that princeſs's 
natural charms; a rich crown was ſet upon her head, 
her hair hung down almoſt to her feet, and the majeſty 
of her ſhape diſtinguiſhed her from all the ladies that 
attended on her. The King of the Golden Mines 
ſhewed himſelf no leſs accompliſhed and magfinicent; 


Joy and cheerfulneſs appeared in all his actions: None 


approached him, but he loaded them with his gifts 
and preſents; for he had ordered ſome thouſands of 
tons of gold, and velvet ſacks, embroidered with 
pearls, full of guineas, ” be placed in the hall, were 
| ET: | all 
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all that pot forth their hands, received handfuls of 
gold: inſomuch that this part of the ceremony drew 
there great crowds of people, that would have been 
inſenſible of all the other pleaſures. ag 

As the queen, king and princeſs were going out into 
a long gallery, they ſaw a box move towards them, in 
which there ſat a large old woman, at whoſe age and de- 
crepidneſs they were not ſo much ſurpriſed, as at her 
uglineſs ; She leaned upon a crutch, had a black taffety 
ruif on, a red velvet hcod, and a farthingale all in 
Tags; and after having taken two or three turns about, 
without fpeaking a word, ſhe ſtopped in the middle of 
the gallery, and "waking her cruteh in a threatening 
manner, cried out, Ho, ho! you queen and prin- 
« ceſs, do vou think to fatfify unpuniſhed your words, 
© which you gave my friend the Yellow Dwarf? I am 
* the Deſert Fairy : and do not you know, that if it 
had not been for him and his orange-tree, you had 


© been devoured by my lions? Theſe inſults to fairies 
* ſhall not be allowed; think prefently on what you 


« defign; for I ſwear by my coif you ſhall marry 
him, or I will burn my crutch.” * Ah! princeſs 
* (faid the queen in tears) what is this that I hear? 
* What have you prcmiſed ?? * Ah! Mother, (replied 


* the princeſs, full of grief) what have you promiled ?“ 


The King of the Gold Mines, enraged at what had paſſed. 


and that this wicked old woman ſhould come to oppoſe 


his r arr drew his ſword, and going up tcwards 

her, pointed it to her throat: Wretch (ſaid he) te 
gone from hence, or Fll revenge thy malice on thy 
lite. He had no ſooner pronounced theſe words but the 
upper part of the box flew off with a great noiſe and 
out came the Yellow Dwarf, mounted ona large fpanith 


cat, and placed himſelf between the Deſert Fairy and 


the King of the Gold Mines: Raſh youth (faid he) 
* think not to commit this violence on the illuſtrious 
fairy, thy rage ſhall light on me; I am thy rival and 
* thy enemy: The aſe princeſs, who was going to 

: beſtow 
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beſtow herſelf on thee, has given me her word, and 
received mine; ſee if ſhe has not got a ring of 
my hair upon her finger, by that you may judge of 
my 1ight to her.. Hideous monſter. (faid the king) 


this divine princeſs, and to pretend to ſo glorious a 
poſſeſſion ? Thou art fach a baboon, ſuch an odious 
tigure, that | had ſacrificed thee before now, hadſt 


s 
= 

_ + haſt thou the boldneſs to call thyſelſ the adorer ct 
* 


thou been worthy of ſo honourable a death. The 


Dwarf, piqued to the very ſoul at thele words, clap- 
ped his fpurs in the cat's ſides, which made inch a 
mewing, and flying about, as frightened all but the 
king, who hemmed in the dwarf ſo cloſe, that he drew 
a large cutlaſs, with which he was armed, and defying 
the king to a combat, went down into the court of the 
alace, making a terrible noiſe. The .enraged king 
— him as faſt as poſſible; and when they ſtood 
poſite to each other, ready to begin the combat, 
the ſun on a ſudden turned as red as blood, and it 
grew as dark as pitch; it thundered and lightnes, 
and by the flaſhes of the lightning, - the king and 
all the court, who were got into the balconies, perceived 
two giants vomiting hre on each ſide of the dwarf; 
all which was not capable of daunting the magnani- 


mous heart of this young monarch, who lhewed a Mon- 
derful intrepidity in his looks and act ions, that encou- 


raged all who were concerned for his ſaſety; and gave 
the dwarf and his enemies ſome confufion. But all 


bis courage was not proof againſt what. he ſaw the ptin- 


ceſs endure ; when the Deſert Fairv, with her heal 
covered with ſnakes, like Tiſiphone, and mounted on 
a winged griffin, ſtruck her ſo hard with a lance the car- 


ried in her hand, that ſhe fell inte the queen' s arms 


all over blood. This tender mother, who was touched to 


| the very foul to ſee her daughter in. this condition, made 


moſt fad complaints; and for the king, he loſt both 
all his reaſon ard courage, left the combat, and ran 


to the princeſs, to ſuecour her, or die with her; but 


* 
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the Yellow Dwarf would not give him time to get to 
her, but flew on his ſpaniſh cat into the balcony where 
ſhe was, and took her out of her mother's arms, and 
from all the ladies, and then leaping upon the top of 
the palace, diſappeared with his prey. 

The king confuſed and motionleſs, locked on ſuch 
an extraordinary adventure with the utmoſt deſpair, 
{ince it was not in his power to help it; when to com- 
plete his misfertunes, he found a miſt before his eyes, 
and himſelf liſted up by ſome extraordinary power 


in the air; ſor the wicked fairy, who came to aſſiſt the 


yellow dwarf in taking away the princeſs, had no ſooner 


ſet her eyes on the King of the Gold Mines, but her heart 


grew ſenfible of that young prince's merit; and that 
he might be her prey, ſhe therefore carried him to the 
bottom of a frightſul cavern, and there loaded him 
with chains fixed to a rock, hoping that the dread of 
an approaching death might make him ſorget All Fair, 
and engage him to do as ſhe wauld have him. As 
ſoon as he arrived there, ſhe reſtored bim his fight, 


and borrowing by the fairy-art, all thoſe charms and 


graces that nature had denied her, 2ppeared to him 


like a lovely nymph, that was come that way by chance. 


 * Whatts this that my eyes behuld ? (ſaid ſhe) what have 
you done, charming prince, that you ate kept here?” 
* Whereupon, the king, deceived by theſe falle appear- 
ances, replied; * Alas ! fair nymph, I know not what 
* theinfernal fury that brought me hither would have ; 
for though, when ſhe took me away, ſhe deprived 
me of my fight, and bas not fnce appeared, yet I 
know by her voice, that ſhe was the Deſert Fairy.'— 


of a woman, who will not let you go till you marry 
her; 'tis what ſhe has done by ſeveral heroes: She 
is the moſt obſtinate woman in the world in theſe 
affairs.” But while ſhe pretended to bear a ſhare 
in the kinz's affliction, he perceived her griffin- feet, 
which was always a mark by which the fairy was known 
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in all her metamorpholes, wich ſhe could not change; 


and 


Oh! Sir (cried the falſe nymph) you are in the hands 
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and ſeeming to take no notice of it, but ſpeaking in 


an air of confidence, ſaid, * Indeed I have no averſion 


to the Deſert Fairy: but I cannot bear that ſhe ſhould 
protect the Yellow Dwarf, and keep me chained 
thus like a criminal : What have I done? I love, 
tis true, a charming princeſs : and had I my liberty, 
it would engage me in gratitude to love the fairy.” 
Do you uſe it ſincerely ?' (ſaid the pretended nymph.) 
Doubt you of it? (replied the king) I am a novice 
in the art of diſſembling: and I muſt own to you 
a fairy has much more to flatter my vanity with, 
than a prince's; but if I loved her to diſtraction, 
and ſhe confined me, 1 ſhould hate her. | 
Deceived by theſe words, the Deſert Fairy reſolved 
to tranſport him to a place as agreeable as this was 
horrible: and to that end, obliged him to get into 
her chariot, which was then drawn by ſwans, whereas 
it was generally drawn by bats, But in what a condi- 
tion was this prince, when as he was traverſing the 
waſte ſpace of air, he ſaw his dear princeſs in a caſtle 
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of poliſhed ſteel, the walls of which caſt ſuch a reflec- 


tion when the fun ſhined, that there was no going 


near it; ſhe was laid in a grove by a brook-lide, lean- 


ing her head on one hand, and wiping away her tears 
with the other: And as ſhe was looking up to heaven to 
aſk relief, ſhe ſaw the King paſs along with the Deſert 
Fairy, who, as ſhe had made uſe of her art to feem 


| handſome to that young monarch, ſhe appeared to the 


princeſs the moſt charming perſon in the world, — 

* What (eried the) am not I unfortunate enough to be 
in this inacceſſible caſtle, whither this ugly dwarf has 
brought me; but to add to niy misfortunes, I muſt 
* be tormented with jealouſies? M:ſtI be informed, 
© by ſuch an extraordinary adventure, of the infidelity 
* of the King cf the Gold Mines, who has certainly 
- 
o 
6 


« thought that by loſing the fight of me, he was freed 


from his oaths? But who can this formidable rival be, 
whole fatal beauty ſurpaſſes mine?” While ſhe was 
ſaying theſe words, the amorous king felt a mortal 
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pain, in be ing carried away with ſuch ſwiſtneſs from 
the dear object of his vows: Had he not known the 
fairy's power, he would certainly have tried to have 
got from her, either by killing her, or ſome other 
means that his love and courage would have ſuggeſted 


to him; but how could he attempt auy thing at that 


time ? 


The fairy alſo perceived the princeſs, and ſought 
in the king's eyes to penetrate into the effect that ſight 
might produce in his heart. None can inform you 
* fo well as myſelf, of what you want to know (ſaid 
he to her) the unexpeRed meeting with that unhappy 
« princeſs, for whom I had ſome reſpet, before I was 
acquainted with your charms, gave me ſome ſmall 
diſturbance; but you have ſo much greater ſway 
over me, that I would ſooner die than be falſe to 
ou.” * Ah! prince (ſaid ſhe) may 1 flatter my- 


6 
x 
s 
« 
5 
* {ſentiments for me?” * Time ſhall convince you, 
* madam (replied he) but if you would make me 
ſenſible that I have any part in your eſteem, deny 
* not All Fair your aſſiſtance.” * Do you know what 
« you aſk? (anſwered the fairy, knitting ber brows 
* and frowning) What, would you have me make 
whom I muſt look upon as my rival, out of his 
* hands? No, I cannot bear the thoughts of it.” At 


that the king ſigbhed inwardly, but durſt return no 


anſwer. At laſt they came toa large meadow, ena- 
melled with various flowers, and ſurrounded by a deep 


river, into which there ran ſeveral ſmall brooks, which 


formed meanders about little holts of trees, where 


there was always a freſh air: At a ſmall diſtance 


{ſtood a ſtately palace, the walls of which were of tranſ- 
parent emeralds, and as ſoon as the ſwans that drew 
them alighted, thouſands of beautiful perſons came 
to receive the fairy with acclamations of joy, and 


longs 


If with having inſpired you with ſuch favourable 


uſe of my knowledge againſt the Yellow Dwarf, 
who is my beſt friend, to force a proud princeſs, 


5 


+ deſire co pleaſe.” And, thereupon, 
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ſongs in praiſe of her charms and her choice; which 


overjoyed the fairy to hear them mention her a mours. 


She led the king into the moſt magnificent apartment 
that had ever been ſeen in the memory of fairies, and 


leaving him there, and thinking ſhe was nat ſure {be 
had captivates him, ſhe got into an obſcure place, 


from whence ſhe might obſerye all his actions; and 
he fancying ſhe would watch him, went 19 a large 


glaſs, and ſaid to it, Faithful adviſes, permit me 


to Rudy out ways to render myſelf agreeable to the 
charming fairy, whom I adore, for ſp is my 

he painted. 
powdered and patched, put on a magnificent ſuit of 
clothes that lay ready for him, and adjuſted himſelt 


the beſt he could. | 


Upon this, the fairy went in unto him ſo much tranſ- 
ported with joy, that ſhe could not moderate it.— 
I hall not forget (ſaid ſhe) the care you have taken to 
* pleaſe me, you have fqund out the true and only 
* way : You ſee, fr, it is not ſo difficult when peaple 
* pleaſe.” The king, who thought that ſaying fine 
things tothe fairy was the beſt card he could play. 
ſpared no ſoft expreſſions at this juncture, and by that 
means got leave to take a alk on the ſea ſhore, which 

e dairy, by her art, had rendered ſo dangerous and 
boiſterous, that no pjlots were ſo bold as to venture 
to ſail in it, ſo that ſhe was under no apprehenſions 


of ber priſoner's eſcaping, Who thought it a great 


aſſuagement to his pains to muſe zlone, and think of 
his deapeſt princeſs, withaut being interrupted by his 
hateful gaoler. When be had walked there ſome time, 
kiſſed the, ſand, and invoked the powers of, the ſea, he 
heard a voice, which, made him giye great attention, 
and obſerving the waves to ſwell, and regarding them 
ſtedfaſtly, be perpeived a beautiful mermaid arjſe 
with a loqking-glaſs in oge band, and combing her 
x ap Which was ,gently agitated by the winds with 
he other. At the fight. the king was very much fur 

| e priſed; 
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priſed; but much more when it came and ſaid to him 
I know the ſad condition you are reduced to, by 
* your ſeparation from your princeſs, and the Deſert 
* Fairy's paſſion for you; if you approve of it, I will 


carry you away from this ſatal place, where, perhaps, 
you may languiſh out thirty or forty years. The 


king knew not what anſwer to return ; not but he de- 
fired to be delivered from his captivity, but for fear 
the fairy had aſſumed a new form to deceive him : 
And as he heſitated, the ſyren, who gueſſed at his 
thoughts, ſaid, * Fear not, this is no ſnare laid for 


you; I am too much an enemy to the Defert Fairy 


and the Yellow Dwarf, to ſerve them; I fee your 
unfortunate princeſs every day, her beauty and 


have any confidence in me, I will affiſt you to get 
away.” I have ſo much in you (cried the king) 


have ſeen my princeſs, tell me ſome news from her. 
We ſhall loſe too much time in talking (replied the 
ſyren) came along with me, and I will carry you 
to the ſteel caſtle, and leave on this ſhore a figure 
ſo like you, that the fairy ſhall be deceived by it.” 

She preſently cut down ſome ſea-ruſhes, aud buudled 
them together, and blowing upon them, faid, * My 
good friends, I order you not to ſtir off from this 


* beach, till the Deſert Fairy comes and takes you 


* away.” Whereupon a ſkin grew ſoon over the ruſhes, 
and they became ſo like the King of the Gold Mines, 
that it was ſurpriſing; they were cloathed like the 
king, and looked pale and dead, as if he had been 
drowned. After this the Syren made the king fit upon 
| the fiſh's tail, and both ſailed away in a rolling ſea, 
with all imaginable ſatisfa-tion. When they were 
at fome diſtance from the fhore, the Syren ſaid, *I 
will now tell you how the wicked Dwarf carried the 
« princeſs away: He ſet her behind him on his fpaniſh 
cat; and notwithſtanding the blood ſhe loſt by he 
wound 


merit raiſes my pity; and I tell you again, if you 


that I will do whatever you bid me? but ſince you 
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wound ſhe received from the Deſert Fairy, which made 
her ſwoon away, he never ſtopped to give her aſhſt- 
ance till he had her ſafe in his ſteel eaſtle, where 
he was received by ſome of the moſt beautiful perſons 
in the world, which he had tranſported thither, 
who all ſhewed a great deſire to ſerve the princeſs, 
who was put into a bed of cloth of gold, embroidered 
with large pearls.” O! (cried the King of the 
Gold Mines) he has married her; I ſwoon and die 
away.) No (ſaid the) aflure yourſe!f the princeſs's 
conſtancy is too firm to admit of that,” Then go 
on. (replied he) What I have more to tell you, 
is (continued the Syren) ſhe was iu the grove you 
paſſed over, and fav you with the Defert Fairy, 
* who was ſo painted, that ſhe ſeemed to her of a much 
ſuperior beauty to herſelf and her detpair is not to 
* be comprehended, ſince ſhe fancies you love her. — 
© I love her! (cried the king: ) juſt heavens! how 
much is ſhe deceived? What ought not I to do, to 
make her ſenſible how much the is miſtaken ?“ — 
* Conſult your own heart (anſwered the Syren, with 
a gracious ſmile) people that are deeply engaged 
have no need of advice on that account.” And juſt 
as ſhe madean end of theſe words, they arrived at 
the ſteel caſtle, which on the ſea-fide the Dwarf had 
not fortified with thoſe burning walls. 5 
know (ſaid the Syren) the princeſs is by the ſame 
* brook-fide, where you ſaw her as you paſſed by; 
but as you will have a great many enemies to fight 
* with before you can come to her, take this ſword, 
with which you may undertake any thing, and face 
the greateſt dangers, provided you never let it go 
out of your hand. Farewell; 1 ſhall retiie under 
that rock you ſee there ; if you have any need of 
me, to conduct you farther with your princeſs, 1 
{hall not fail vou; for the queen her mother is my 
beſt friend, and it was on her account that I have 
thus ſerved you. Alter theſe words ſhe gave him 
mY 
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the ſword, which was made of one certain diamond, 
that gave as great a Juſtre as the ſun; upon the receiv- 
ing of it, he could uſe no words expreſſive encugh 


for an acknowledzement ; but defired her to make it 


up in thinking all that a generous mind was capable 
of. 

But to return to the Deſert Fairy : when ſhe ſaw 
that her lover did not return, ſhe haſte ned after to find 
him, running all along the ſhore attended with an 
hundred young damſels, loaded with preſents for him; 
ſome brought great baſkets full of diamonds, ſome 
golden veilels of admirable work, fame amberg1is, 


coral and pearls, and ſome carried great pieces af ſtufts 


upon their heads of prodigious richneſs; others Bowers, 
fruits and birds; in ſhort, every thing that might be 
acceptable, But in what a {ad condition was the fairy, 


when following th s nuble tragp, ſhe ſaw the aufhes 
in the ſhape of the King of the Gold Mines; ſhe was 


ſo amazed and grieved, that ſhe gave a terrible ſhriek, 
that made the hills echo again, and ſeemed more luri-— 
ous than Megara, Alecto and Tiſiphone together; ſhe 


drew herſelf upon the hody, cried, howled, and 
tore fifty perſons that were with her in pieces, as a ſa- 


_ orifice to the manes of the dear deceaſed. Then ſhe called 
eleven of her fiſter-fairie , to help her to etect a ſtately 
mauſoleum to this young hero: who were all as much 


deceived as herſelf by the Syren, wko was mote pow- 


erful than they. But while they were providing -por- 
phyry, jaſper, agate, marble, ſtatues ani devices in 
gold and bials, to immoertalize the memory of the 
| 90 whom they thought to be dead, be thanked the 
lovely Fyren, conjuring her to grant him her pro- 
tection; which ſhe engaged him ſhe would, he had 
nothing to do but to advance towards the ſteel- caſtle. 

Thus guided by his love, he went forward, and 
looking care ſully abuut, perceived his adorable prin- 
ceſs: dut was not long without employment; fer four 


texrib e Sf hinzes flew at him, and had torn him 


ir to 
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intoa thouſand pieces, had it not been for the Syren's 
{word, which glittered ſo in their eyes, that they fell 
down at his feet without any ſtrength, and he gave 
each a mortal waund, and ſo proceeded on, till he 


met with fix dragons, whoſe ſcaled fkins were harder 


than iron. Whatever fear ſuch creatures might have 
put ſome into, he was too intrepid, and with his {word 
cut them all aſunder, and thought he had ſurmounted 


the utmoſt difficulties, when ke met with the greateſt 


of all; which was four and twenty nymphs, holding 
in their hands long garlands of flowers, with which 
they ſtopped bis paſſage: * Whither are you going 
fir? (faid they) We are appointed to guard this 


place, and if we let you paſs, it will be bad both for 


* you and us; therefore pray be not obſtinate : Sure you 


4 would not intbrue your victorious arm in the blood 


of ſo many innocent young damfels, who have done 


you no wrong,” At theſe words, the king, who was 


a great admirer of the fair ſex, and had profefſed 


| himſelf always their protector, was ſo confounded 


to think that he muſt force his paſſage through them, 
that he knew nat what to reſolve on; when he heard 


a voice ſay, Strike, ſtrike, or you loſe your princeſs 


for ever.” Whereupon withaut making any reply, 
he threw himſelf into the midſt of the nymphs, and 
gave them no quarter, and ſoon diſperſed them. 


This being the laſt obſticle he had to meet with, he went 


into.the grove where the princels lay pale and languith- 
ing by a brook-lide ; and upon his approaching trembling 
towards her, ſhe flew from him with as much indig- 
nation as if he had been the Yellow Dwarf. Con- 
demn me not, Madam (ſaid he) before you hear tne: 
I am neither falſe nor guilty of what you imagine ; 
but only an unfortunate wretch, that has diſpleaſed 
you with, repugnance to himſelf.” * Ah! barbarqus 
man (cried ſhe) I ſaw you traverſing the air with 
à beautiful perſon; was that againſt your conſent ?” 


+ Yes, princels, (ſaid he) it was: The wicked Deſert 


* Fairy not ſatisfied with chaining me to a rock, took 
3 
4 
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me with her in her chariot, and conveyed me to a diſ- 
tant part of the world, where I ſhouid have lan- 

* guiſhed out my days, without hope of any ſuccour, 
had it not been for a kind Syren, that brought me 
© hither. I come my princeſs to deliver you out of 


the hands of thoſe that detain you here: refuſe not 


© the aſſiſtance of the moſt faithful of lovers,” There- 
upon he threw himſelf at her feet, and catching hold 
of her gown, unfortunately let fall the formidable 
ſword, which the Yellow Dwarf, who lay behind ſome 


n no ſooner faw out of the king's hand, 


but knowing its power, he ran and ſe1zed it. 

The princeſs, at the ſight of the Dwarf, gave a ter- 
Tible ſhriek; but all her complaints ſerved only to 
exaſperate the little monſter, who, by two cabaliſtical 
words, conjured up two huge giants, that loaded the 


king with irons. * Iam now (ſaid the Dwarf) maſter 
of my rival's fate; however, I will grant him his 
life and liberty, on condition he conſents to my_ 


marriage.” * No, I will diea thouſand deaths firſt 


the princeſs) the thoughts of that is the moſt terrible 
of them all.” Nothing ſhocks me ſo much (anſ- 
wered the king) as that you ſhould become a victim 
to this monſter.” * Then (ſaid the princels) let us 
die together.” * No, my princeſs (ſaid the king) 
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« would ſooner conſent (ſaid ſhe) to the Dwarſ's de- 


« fires. O! cruel princeſs (interrupted the king) 
* ſhould you marry him before my face, my life would 


ever aſter be odious to me.. No, it ſhall not be 
before thy face (replied the Dwarf) for a beloved rival 


* ]Icannot bear.“ And at theſe words he ſtabbed the 
king to the heart; whoſe death the princeſs was not 


able to ſurvive, but ſhe fell on that dear prince's 


body, and poured out her ſoul with his. Thus died 
thoſe two illuſtrious but unfortunate lovers, before the 


Syren could apply wy Ys WO power laying in 
the fatal fword. 5 


cried the amorous king in a rage. Alas! (replied 


let me have the ſatisfaction of dying for you.“. 1 


princeſs void of life, than in the arms of another; and the 
Deſert Fairy being informed of his adventure, con- 


the mauſoleum ſhe had erected. And ſor the kind 


could obtain no other favor of fate, but to change them 


branches together. 
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The wicked Dwarf was better pleaſed to ſee his 


ceived as great an hatred againſt the memory of the King 
of the Gold Mines, as love for his perſon, and deſtroyed 
mermaid, who was grieved at this misfortune, ſhe 


into two palm-trees; which preſerving a faithful and 
laſting paſſion for each other, careſs and unite their 


OF 
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ERETOFORE there lived a fairy, who ſtrove 
as much as poſhble to reſiſt the force of love: 
But all in vain ; for that little god, without employ- 


ing the utmoſt of his power, rendered her ſenſible of 


it. A young prince arrived at her court, who was 


. amiable and renowned for great actions he had done, 


and which were not unknown to the fairy, 
This young prince's perſon anſwered ſo well the 
great reputation he had gained, that the fairy, who 
was not proof againſt ſo many charms, in a fhort time 


accepted his vows, The fairy was beautiful, and he 


reaily 
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really in love. Sbe married him, and by that mar- 
riage made him a rich and moſt powerful monarch. Aſter 
this union they lived a lung time happy; but the fairy 
growing old, the king's love, though he was as much in 
years himſelf, began to fall off, and he was taken 
with ſome of the young beauties of the court: At 
which the fairy conceived a jealouſy, that proved ſatal 
to many of ber rivals. 

The fairy, by this marrizge, had only one daughter, 
hd was the object of her tenderneſs, and in all reſpects 
deſerving of it. The fairies, her relations, at her 
birch, endowed her with a ſprightly wit, a moſt bewitch- 


ing beauty, and graces more engaging than both, with 


a voice that captivated all who heard it. Her ſhape 
was perfectly fine, and her air noble; her hair was 
a curious black, her mouth little, but always graced 
with ſmiles ; her teeth were of a ſurpriſing whiteneſs, 
her eyes black, lively and ſparkling ; and her looks 
ſo tender and piercing, that they created. love in all 
hearts; Whereupon the fairy named her Young-and- 


Handſome, ſuſpending all other gifts, that ſhe might 


judge in the end what ſort of happineſs ſhe might pro- 
wiſe a daughtei ſo dear to her. | 

The infidelity of the king was a continual afflition 
to the fairy : the misfortune af not being beloved, 
made her think that the greateſt of all bleſſings was 
to be always amiable, This happineſs, aſter a thou- 
ſand reflections, ſhe endowed Young-and-Handſome 
with, who was then about fixteen years old, when 


the fairy uſed all her knowledge, that ſhe (ſhould al- 
ways remain the ſame as ſhe was at chat time.— 


What bleffing could ſne beſtow more valuable ? 


The fairy buried the king her huſbapd, and though 


he had been ſalſe to her a long time, ,was ſo ſenſibly 
grieved at his death, that ſhe reſolved to leave her 
dominions, and retire to a caſtle ſhe had built in a 
deſert country, which ſhe had ſurrounded with a 
vaſt-foreſt, ſo that only ſhe herſelf could find. the way to 
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This reſolution afflicted Young-and- Handſome, 


who was loth to part with the fairy, who commanded. 


her abſolutely tb ſtay ; but before her departure, ſhe 
recalled intoher palace, which was very fine, all the 


_ pleaſures and diverſions ſhe had baniſhed fo long, 


and therewith compoſed the court of Young-and-Hand- 
ſome, who in that agreeable company was comforted 


ſome time after, for the abſcnce of the Fairy. All 


the kings and princes, who thought themſelves worthv 
of plealing her, came in ctow4Js to the court of Young- 
and-Handſome, to en:ileavour, by their ſedulities and 
love, to render fo lovely a princeſs happy. 

Nothing ever equalled the magnihcence and charms 
of her palace, there were every day ſome new enter» 
tainments, every body was happy, but thoſe lovers 
who adored without hope, for ſhe looked favourably 
on none: but as they had the happineſs to ſee her 
oſten, the moſt indifferent looks were lufficient to ſtay 
them for ever. 

One day Young-and- Handſome, content with the 
happineſs and ſweets of her reign, was walking in a 
pleaſant wocd, attended only by fome of her nymphs, 
to taſte the delights of ſolitude; where ſhe amuſed 


herſelf with pleafting thoughts, which brought her in- 


ſenblily mto a delicate meadow, enamelled with flow · 


ers of various colours, 


Her eyes were engaged with a thoufand different 
and aneeable objects, when perceiving a flock of ſbee 
feeding in a meadow, by the ſide of a bruok, which by 
its waters rolling among the pebbles, made ſoft mur— 
murings, ſhe diſcovered a young ſhepherd, ſhaded by 
an holt of trees, laid wfleep by the brook-lide, with 
his crook ſet againſt a tree, and a pretty Intle dog, 
which {cemed to be rather his maſter's favourite, than 
the keeper of the flock, by kis (ide. 

Young: -and-Mandfome went to the brook, and looked 


on the ſhepherd! but how fatal was that light! for 
| love fleeping in the arms of Plyche, never appeared 


with 
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with ſo many charms, The young fairy ſtopped, be- 
ing unable to reſiſt ſome emotions of admiration, 


which were ſoon followed by more tender ſentiments. 


The young ſhepherd ſeemed to be about eighteen vears 
of age, very proper and well ſhaped, and his hair, 
which was brown, andcurled naturally in large flowing 
Tings, adorned a moſt beautiſul ſace. His eyes, which 
were cloſed, concealed from the fairy new darts, which 
love preſerved to redouble her tenderneſs. 
Young-and-Handſome felt an unuſual diſturbance 
in her breaſt, and had not power to leave the place, 


but took too much pleaſure in theſe her ſentiments, 


to ſeek tooppoſe them; (he loved tenderly, and thought 
at that time only of being loved again: She durſt not 
awake the ſhepherd, for lear of diſcovering her diſor- 
der, but taking a pleaſure in revealing her paſſion in 
a more gallant and agreeable manner, rendered her- 


ſelf invilible, t) divert herſelf with the amazement 


ſhe deſigneJ to put him into. Some charming mulic 
was prelently heard, with a ſymphony that ſtruck 


the heart itfelf, Theſe delightful ſounds awakened 


Alidorus, which was the ſhepherd's name, who then 
thought it only an agreeable dream: But how great 
was his ſurpriſe, when riſing off the graſs where he 
was laid, he found himſelf in a fine and magnificent 
habit of yellow velvet trimmed with ſilver; his ſcrip 
embroidered with cyphers of Young-and-Handſome, 


and tied with a ſcarf of flowers; his crook of curious 


work, adorned with jewels of ſeveral colours, which 
formed nice devices; and his hat made of jonquils 
and blue hyacinths, intervoven with great art. 


Pleaſed and ſurpriſed with his new dreſs, he viewed 


himſelf in the brook, while Young and Handſome 
was in a thouſand apprehenſions, leſt he ſhould un- 
dergo the ſame hard fate with the beautitul Narciſſus. 
But how much greater was his aſtoniſhment, when he law 


his ſheep fleeced with ſilk as white as ſnow, inſtead ok 


their ordinary wool, and bedecked with bunches of 


ribbons 


a 
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ribbons of various colours; and his favorite ewe, ſet 
off like the reſt, come ſkipping over of the graſs, as if 


| ſhe was proud of her attire; and his little dog with 


a collar of gold, ſet with ſmall emeralds, which como- 
ſed theſe verſes : 5 | 


How pants the heart ſeiz'd with an am'rous fire, 
When it is ſcorch'd with laſting flames of love? 


Tho" to be handſome, can create deſire, 


Vet, to be happy, we muſt conſtant prove. 


The young ſhepherd judged, by theſe verſes, that 
he was obliged to love ſor this agreeable adventure. — 
The ſun was then ſet, and Alidorus, poſſeſſed with the 


moſt plealing thoughts, returned to his cabin, in which 


he obſerved no change without; but was hardly entered 
before a delicious odour informed him there was ſome- 
thing new, He found his little hut hung with a tiſſue 
of jeſſamine and orange flowers, the curtains of his 
bed the ſame, raiſed up with garlands of lilies and 
roſes, ſupported in their beauty by an agreeable freſh - 


The floor was china, whereon were repreſented the 


ſtories of all the goddeſſes who fell in love with ſhep- 
herds: Alidorus who had a great deal of wit, obſer- _ 
ved it: For the ſhepherds in that country were not 


common ſhepherds; ſome of them being deſcended 


from kings and great princes; as Alidorus, derived 


his origin from a prince that governed thoſe people 
before they were ſubject to the fairies. Sek 
Till then the young ſhepherd had been inſenſible: 
but now he began to perceive that his young heart, 
though he could fix on no object, burnt to ſurrender : he 


_ almoſt died with impatience to know the goddeſs or 


fairy that ſhewed him ſuch favourable marks of her 
tenderneſs. He walked about with the greateſt unea- 


ſineſs imaginable, and he knew not what to think. - 
Ni ght came on, a fine illumination appeared in his 
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cabin, and his mufings were interrupted by a delicious 
and ſtately ſupper that was ſet before him: * What 
* {faid the ſhepherd ſmiling) always new pleaſures 
and nobody to partake of them with me!” His 
little dog would have played with him, but he was 
too much taken up to anſwer his careſſes; when fitting 
down, a little Cupid preſented him drink in a cup 
made of one little diamond. He aſked this little 
love ſome queſtions, who, inſtead of anſwering them, 
drew ſome arrows, which, 25 ſoon as they reached the 
ſhepherd, were changed intoa ſweet ſmelling water, 
Alidorus cc; mprehended by thele little tricks, that the 
little rogue was ordered not to explain this mvitery. — 
As foon as Alidorus had done, the little cupid flew 
away, and the table vaniſhed. 

Afterwards he heard a charming ſymphony, which 
creating a thouſand tender ſentiments in his heart, 


his impatience to know to whom he was obliced for 
ſo much pleaſure, continually increaſed ; when with 


a great deal of ſatisfaction he heard thele words 
. 


Tell me, Cupid, what bright form 
_ Mill zound the ſauin 1 love ? 
Gay what c/ arms [muſt put on, 


| That n ay his paſſion move. 


Mz cyntant love, let kim not doubt, 

"The that wor't always plenſe 3 

Great God increaſe ny ” fock of charms, 
My truth will give me eaſe. 


Come then charming object (cried the She hers 
* and by your preſence complete my felicity: I de- 
lieve you too lovely ever to be capable of being un- 
faithful to your charms.“ No anfwer was returned, 
the muſic ceaſed ſoon after, and a profound ſilence 
reigned, which invited the RO to take 2 fweet 
repole, 


He 


Th 
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He threw himſelf upon his bed, where he flept but 


little, agitated by his impatience and growing paſſion. 


At day break he awakened by the harmonious war- 


blings of the birds, aroſe and drove his . flock to the 


ſame place where the day before his good fortune be- 


gan. He was no ſooner ſat down by the brook - ſi de. 


but a pavilion of a bright green and gold coloured 
ſtuff was faſtened to the boughs of the trees to ſecure 
him trom the ſcorchings of the ſun. His pavilion, 
flock and habit ſurpriſed all the young ſhepherds and 
ſhepherdeſſes about him, they came in great hat-, 
and aſked him, with earneſtneſs, the reaſons of tho = 
ſtrange alterations: And Alidorus ſmiling, told them 
all that had happened. There was not a ſhephera 


but what was jealous, nor ſhepherdeſs but blulbed 
with rage and envy, {ance there was ſcarce one of the 
Hatter, who had not formed deſigns of gaining the heart 


of this lovely ſhepherd, and a goddeſs; or a fairy, were 
either of them too dangerous rivals. | 


Young-and-Handſame, who never loſt ſight of her 


ſhepherd, ſuffered the converſation of the ſhepherdetics 


with impatience; ſome of them were charming. 
and a lovely ſhepherdeſs may prove a formidable 


rival to a goddeſs herſelf. But Alidorus's indifference, 


and their being obliged to love that ſhepherd, and drive 
their flocks further on the meadow, encoura cd the 
young fairy. TS 

Some time after, when none but ſhepher:ls were with 
Alidurus, a delictous entertainment appeared on a 
white marble table, with ſeats of green around it, of 
which Alidorus and thoſe ſhepherds partouk ; when 
litting down at the table, they found themſe! ves claathed 
in viaguificent habits, but none ſo fine as Alidorus, who 
ſhiued again with jewels. A ruſtic muſic, but very 
tine, echoed all around, and theſe words wers ſung : 


Alidorus's haypmeſs confels, 
By whom love tis power has hewn : 
Suns that now his hling charms, 
Regard the c.oice my heart does n. 
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The any 1a amazement increaſed every minute, 
and ſome ſhepherdeſſes, drawn by the muſic, coming 


to the brook · ſide, they began a very agreeable country- 


dance. The young fairy, who was always preſent, 
but inviſible. aſſumed, with fix of her nymphs, the 
habits of ſhepherdeſles, dreſſed with garlands of flows 
ers, with their crooks very prettily wrought ; at which 
time Young-and-Handſome, who had on a head-dreſs 
of jonquils, which had the moſt agreeable effect ima- 


ginable on her fine black hair, appeared the moſt. 


beautiful perſon in the world. | 

The arrival of theſe ſhepherdeſſes ſurpriſed all the 
zſſembly: all the beauties there cenceiving jea louſies, 
and the ſhepherds ſeeking with great earneſtneſs te 
pay them the utmoſt reſpect. 


Young-and-Handſome, who was not known to be a 


fairy, received all the honours, and, like the loadſtone, 


attracted all the hearts; for there the moſt ſincere. 
homages, were paid to beauty alone, which flattered 


Young-and-Handſome with the effet of hers, ſince 
there her rank had not the leaſt ſhare. | | 

For Alidorus, as ſoon as ſhe appeared, forgetting 
the love a goddeſs, or a fairy, had for him, flew to 
 Young-and-Handſome, and approached her with the 
beſt grace in the world: * Come, charming ſhep- 
* herdeſs (ſaid he) accept of a place more worthy of 
you; ſo delicate a perſon is too much ſuperior to 
other beauties, to ſtay intermixed with them.“ Then 
offering his hand, Young-and-Handſome, pleaſed with 
the ſentiments ſhe had inſpired the young ſhepherd 
with, ſuffered herſelf to be led by him. Alidorus con- 
ducted her under the pavilion, where ſome young 
ſhepherds, by Alidorus's orders, brought bundles of 
flowers and yreens, and raiſed a kind of throne, 
whereon they placed Young and-Handſame. The 


lovely young ſhepherd laid himſelf at her feet, 


the nymphs ſat by her, and the reſt of the company 
made a ring, where every one ſeated themſelves ac- 
cord:ng to their inclination. I 
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This circle of beauties was a moſt agreeable ſight; 
where the purling ſtreams and the harmonious ſym- 
phony, intermixed with the warblings of the birds, 
which fiocked about them, made a complete concert. — 
Shepherds came in troopsto make their court to Young- 


and Handſcme ; and one among them, who was 


called Iphis, going up to the young fairy, Though 
* thisſeat whereon you are placed by Alidorus (ſaid 
he to her) is very agreeable, yet notwithſtanding it 
is very dangerous.” * I believe (replied the fairy, 
with a ſmile capable of captivating all hearts) the 
ſhepherdeſſes of this hamlet will hardly pardon in 
me the preference which Alidorus ſeems to give me, 
before ſo many beauties much more deſerving.— 
No, (faid Iphis) our ſhepherdeſſes are more juſt, 
but a goddeſs loves Alidorus,” Then he, telling her 


* 


the whole adventure of that lovely ſhepherd, and ha- 


ving made an end of that relation, the young fairy 
turning herſelf towards Alidorus, ſaid, with a gra- 


cious ſmile, * I will not create myſelf ſo formidable 


an enemy as the goddeſs, by whom you are beloved: 
* without doubt ſhe hath not deſtined me the place 


I poſſeſs, therefore I ſhall ſurrender it up to her;“ 


and in ſaying theſe words ſhe got up. Stay (ſaid 
* Alidorus, looking on her tenderly and ſtopping her) 
* ſtay, beautiful ſhepherdeſs, there is no goddeſs, whoſe 
tendernſes I would not ſacrifice to the pleaſure of 
adoring you: and that goddeſs Iphis hath told you 
of, is not very ſubtle, at leaſt in love affairs, to 


permit me the fight of you,” Young-and-Handſome 


could not then return any anſwer; for they took her 
out juſt at the very moment to dance. Never any 
perſon acquitted herſelf with ſo good a grace. And 
for the lovely ſhepherd, he even ſurpaſſed himſelf, — 
None of all the magnificent entertainments at the 
court of Young-and-Handfome ever gave ker ſo much 
pleaſure as this rural aſſembly ; for love embelliſhes all 
places, where we can ſee the perſons we deſire. 
| | Alidorus 
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idorus found his love increaſe every mament, 
and {wore a thouſand times to {ſacrifice all the god- 
defles and fairies in the world to the tender paſhun 
his ſhepherdeſs inſpired in him. Yourg-and- Handſome 
was charmed with theſe ſentiments of her beloved 
ſhepherd; but was willing to make further trial of bis 
paſſion, - Iphis was amiable, and if Alidorus had 
not been there, without doubt had had the preference. 
The young lairy ſpoke to him twice in a favourable 
manner, and danced often with him. 

At which Alidorus conceived a jealouſy as violent 
as his love, which was not unobſerved by Young-and- 
Handſome ; who, thinking herſelf ſure of her ſhep- 
herd's heart, foi bore to torment him, and ſpoke no 
more to Iphis all that day; but caſt more favorable 
looks on Alidorus, which of themſelves were able to 
vanquiſh the moſt inſenſible. 

At night this fair aſſeniby broke up with regret, 
when Young-and-Handſome would not permit any 
of the ſhepherds to accompany her, but was followed 
by a thcufand ſighs: However, ſhe promiſed Alidorus 
to meet him the next day in the meadow, and then 
went away with her nymphs. The ſhepherds let them 
go, hopins by following at a diſtance, to know what ham- 
let thoſe divine perſons belonged to; but as ſoon as they 
had gained a little wood, which deprived their followers 
of the fight of them, ſhe and her nymphs diſappeared, 
and amuſed themſelves ſometime to ſee the ſhepherds 
ſe2rching cut the path they believed they had gone. — 
Younz-a:f-Handſome obſerved with pleaſure that 
Alidorus feemed the moſt earneſt. Iphis was in de- 
_ 4pair that they ſtayed ſo long before they purſued 
tzem ; and a great many other ſhepherds, whoſe hearts 
the nymphs had Captivated, ſpent moſt of the night 
to find them out. 

Young-and-Handſome returned to her cake, where 

(th:u2h a fait may have many occaſions to be ab- 

lent} the found all her lovers very uneaſy, tha! aa 
ha 
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not ſo good a uſe of as 


| mitigated his pain. 
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had not "IP ber all that day; but none ok them durſt 


reproach her; f_r thoſe who wete her lovers were forced 
to be ſubmiſſive and reſpectful, or leave her court 
So ſevere was ſhe, that they durſt not tell her of their 
tenderneſs; but hoped only to gain her by their aſſi- 
duitics, reſpect, and conſtancy. 

| Young and-Handſome ſeemed to take very little 
notice of any thing: ſheeat but little, w#s often mu- 
ling, and the princes her admirers, who were obſervers 
of all her actions, thought thev heaid her often ſigh. — 
She took leave of her court betimes, and retired to 
her apartment: for when we are to fee again thoſe 
we love, every thing that obſtructs that happineſs ſeems 


cold and troubleſome. 


The young fairy, with her nymphs, were inſtantly 
at her beloved ſhepherd's cabin, concealed in a cl. ud. 


He ſeemed very melancholy for not finding cut the 


way bis divine ſhepheideſs had taken, but found his 
cottage as charming as he leſt it: only caſting his 
eyes upon the floor, he perceived it was changed, 
and inſtead of the hiſtories of guddeiles who were in 
love with ſhepherds, he ſaw terrible examples of un- 
fortunate lovers, who were not deſerving the tender- 
neſs of thoſe divinities. 

* You are in the right (cried the lovely ſhe; herd) 
you are in the right, goddeſs ; I deſerve your an- 
ger: But why ſuffered you my eyes to behold a 
{bepherdeſs ſo lovely ? Alas! what deity was able to 
withſtand her charms ?” 

Young-and-Handſome, who was then in the cottage : 
when Alidorus pronounced theſe words, felt all her 


ſoftneſs and tenderneſs redoubled. The: appeared 


another magnificent ſupper, which Alidorus made 

that of the night before: He 
was too much in love, and at the fame time jealous ; 
he often recalled in his mind his ſhepherdeſs, her 
ſpeaking of Iphis; but the promiſe ſhe made him, 
thathe ſhould ſee her again the next day, ſomewhat 


G The 
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The Jitile love waited on bim all the time © but 


Alidorus, wholly taken up with his diſquiet, ſaid not 


one ward tu him, The table diſappeared, and a young 
child making up to Alidorus, pretented him with two 


boxes, in winch were magnificent pictures, and then 
flew away. | 


The thepherd immediately opened one of them, 
wherein was the picture of a y ung lady of a tranſcen- 


dart beauty; under which thele words were white in 
letters of gold: 


7 hy happineſs cenſiſts in his tenderneſs. 


* Who but be who hath ſeen my ſhepberdeſs, (ſaid 
* Alidorus, locking on the picture) could 1<&fiſt thoſe 
* charms?” Then ſoutting the box, he laid it careleſsly 
on the table, and alter wards he opened the other bex: 


But how great was his ſurpriſe, when he ſaw tte pic- 


| ture of his ſhepherdeſs, ſhining with all thoſe charms 
that had made fo lively an impieſſion on bis keart. 
She was painted in the ſame dreſs he ſaw her in that 
day, with her head-dreſs of flowers; and ſo tranſported 
Vas he with his love, that it was a long while before he 
perceived theſe words, which were wrote under it. 


Ferget her charn.s, cr thy love u ill be fatal to thee. 


Alas! (cried Alidorus, what happineſs is there 
© without my thedhercels!' This trauiport charmed 
Young-and: Handſome. That fine picture Alidorus 
deſpiſed, was an imaginary one, by which the young 
fairy had a mind to try whether her ſhepherd would 
| prefer her to ſo beautiſul a perſon, who ſeemed to be 
a goddeſs, or a fairy; but ſatisfied with his love, ſhe 


returned to her palace, after ſhe had by a ſignal, cal- 


led her nymphs together, who were gone to ſee after 
their lovers. 1 


Some 
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Some of them were very well pleaſei with theirs, 
having found them thinking and ſpeaking of them 
with paſſion ; otheis again were dillatished with the 
effects of their beauty, "having found their ſhepherds 
aſleep, who in the day-tim? appeared very amorou, 
but where not in love IP to keep them waxin., 
all night, | 

The young g ſhepherde: went to bed when ſhe arrived 
at her palace, plcaled with the love of her thephera, 
and agitated oniy with the ſweet impatience of feeirg 
him again. For Alidorus, he flept- a little; and 
without :{qrieting himleif with the menaces he read 
under the pi Tres, thought of nothing but the men— 
dow, where he hoped to lee his lhepherdels the next 
day, which he th,ught approached too flaw, 

He drove his flock to the fortunate place where be 
_ fiſt ſaw Voung-and-Handſome; his little dog watched 
them, while his maſter dreamed of his ſhepherdels. 

Wung and IIandſome was that day, againſt her 
will, obliged to give audience to ſeveral amballadors 
that came from neighbouring princes. Never were. 
audiences more ſhort, yet beſt part of that day wes 
bent in thoſe troubleſome ceremonies, and the voung 
fairy ſuttere.l as much as her {hepherd, who languithed 
under a moſt cruel impatience. The lun let, and 
Alidorus, why thought he ſhould not ſee his divine 
ſhepherdeſs that day, was in the greateſt grief ima- 
ginable: He lighed and bewailed his ill fortune a thou- 
jand ties, made thele veries on her abſence, and with 
the ion of his cruk engraved them on a young elin. 


7 d ie leanty of the Vay, 
W trmlove's goddeſs can't farvey, 
rukut envy of thy charms : 


S'iuns beauty, fuireſt fac, 
HM aited cn by every grace, 


That the laveliejt female arms. : 
G 2 „ 
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Ho prodigal has love beſtowed 
All the artillery of the God ; 
You are made ſo charninz fur ; 
'Jis by you he wounds all hearts, 
Aid no longer by his darts, 
Aymph, your abſence brings deſpair. 


Fated to paſs my days alone, 0» 
My ſorrows now are con/tunt gronn, | 
— my love and they are one. 
He had hardly done, before Young-and-Handſome 
appeared with her nymphs at à diſtance, all clothed 
like ſhepherdeſſes. Alidorus knowing them, preſently 
ran, or rather flew towards Young-and-Handſome, 
who received him with a charming ſmile, capable to 
create a happineſs in gods themſelves. _ 1 5 
„He ſpoke to her of his love with an ardour that 
might have perſuaded any heart leſs aflected than that 
ol the young fairy, who would ſee what he had engraved 
on the tree, and was delighted both with the wit and 
| tenderneſs of her young ſhepherd. He told her all 
that happened the night before, and offered a thouſand 
times to tollow her to the end of the world, to avoid 
the love a goddeſs or fairy had unhappily conceived 
For him. I ſhall loſe too much (replied Young-and- 
* Handſome) if you fly that fairy; for 'tis time I 
« diſcover to you my ſentimente, ſince Jam not ſatis- 
* fied with yours. 'TwasI myſelf, Alidorus (conti- 
+ nued the charming ſhepherdeſs) it was 1 that gave 
« you thoſe maiks of my tenderneſs, which, if you 
\ are faithſul ſhall laſt for ever, and make us happy.” 
The lovely ſhepherd, tranſported with joy, caſt 
himſelf at her feet, and, by his ſilence informed the 
fairy more than iſ he uſed the moſt pathetic eloquence. 
Young-and-Handſome raiſed him up, and he found 
himſelf clothed in a ſtately habit; then the fairy 
touching the ground with her crook, there appeared a 
| magnahcent 
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magnificent chariot, drawn by twelve white horles, 
very beautiful, and harneſſed four on abreaſt — 
Voung-and-Handſome got into the chariot, and made 
her lovely ſhepherd fit down by ker; and as ſoon as 
the nymphs had taken their places, the horſes, which | 
had no need of any guide to obey the fairy's intentions. 
carried them preſent!y to a caſtle Young-and- Handſome 
took great delight in, which ſhe had embelliſhed with 
all her ait, and called the Caſtle of Flowers. 

The young fairy aud her happy lover arrived in a 
great court, ſurrounded by paliſadoes breaſt-high, 
covered over with jeſſamine and citrons, by which there 
ran a line river, on the other ſide of which were mea- 
dows almoſt out of fight, where the ſame river ſported 
in ſeveral meanders, as if loth to leave ſo charming an 
abode, | | 

The caſtle was much more to be admired for it's 
architecture than extent: there were twelve apart- 
ments in it, each of which had its different excellencies, 
they being large, but not capable of containing the 
whole court of Young-and-Handſome, which was 
both numerous and magnificent. 

The young fairy always came to this Caſtle when 
the had a mind to be retired, attended only by favorite 
nymphs, and ſome of the officers of her houſhold. — 
She conducted her ſhepherd into the apartment of 
myrtles, 0 all the furniture conſiſted ef myrtles 

always in flower, interwoven with ſo much art, as 
ſhewed the fairy's delicate taſte in the moſt ſimple 

things, Thus all the apartments were furniſhed with 
flowers, which perfumed the air with their fragrancy. 

Young-and-Handſome had baniſhed thence winter, 
and never permitted the heats of ſummer to intrude 
on ſo agreeable a place, but to enjoy with more plea- 
| ſure the heauty of the baths; which apartment was 
made of blue and white porphery finely wrought, with 
baths of different ſizes and forms: That which Young- 
and-Handſome bathed in was one entire topaz of 
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exquiſite beauty, over which was a canopy of yellow 


aud ſitwer brocade, adorned with pearls, ſupported by - 


| Four pillars of amethyſt, Alidorus who was entirely 
taken up with the happineſs of looking on his lovely 


fairy, and ſeeing her ſenſible cf his puſſion, obſerved 


Hardly any of theſe wonders, A tender and pleaſant 
converſation epchanted thefe happy lovers a long time 
in the apartment of myrtles; a magnificent ſupper 
was ſerved up in the hall of jonquils which was fol- 
lowed by an entertainment, wherein the nymphs re- 
preſented in muſic the loves of Diana and Endymion. 
Young-and-Handſome, who forgot to return to her 
palace, p:{ſ:d the remainder of the night in the apart- 
ment of Narciſſas; and Alidoras, tranſported with 
love, was a long while before he could taſte the ſweets 
of {leep in the apartment of myrtles, where the nymphs 
conducted him after fupper: And that night the fairy, 


who was not willing to uſe her power to calm an agrees 


dle diforder, ſlept not till day-break. | 
Alidorus, who longed with impatience to ſee the 
che rming fairy again, waited ſome time for that happy 
moment in the hall of jonquils: He had neglected 
nothing in his dreſs that could add to his natural 
graces and beauties: And Young: and-Handfome, who 
appeared more charming than Venus, ſpent part of 
that day with Alidorus and her nymphs in the gardens 
of the caſtie, the beauties of which ſurpaſſed deſcription. 
They had a ſmall regalia m a delightful wood, where 
Alidorus for ſome time enjoyed the pleaſure of decla- 
ring his paihon for Ycvng-and-Handlome, who returning 
that night promited Alidorus to come again the next 
dave. Never was any abſence of fo ſhort a time ſo 


much regretted ; the ſhepherd wiſhed paſfionately 


to have followed the young fairy: the being willing to 


conceal her tendernets from her court, defired him to 


ſtav in the garden of flowers. None ever entered this 


caſtle without her orders: and for her nymphs, ſhe 
tcared not their diſcovering her ſecrets; for thoſe of 
| | | fairics 
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fairies are always ſafe, and never divulged. She aſked 
Alidorus for his little dog, to take him along with her; 
for what pleaſ-s thoſe we love is always dear to us. 
After the young fairy was gone, the ſhepherd, to 
entertain his diſquiet, rather than divert it, went 
farther into the wood, to dream of his adorable fairy ; 
and in a little mead, that was in the midſt of the 
wood, enainelled with flowers, and watered by a deli- 
cate ſpring, he ſaw his flock ſkipping on the graſs, and 
guarded by hx young flaves of good mein, clothed in 


dlue and gold, with collars and chains of the ſame: 


His favorite ewe ſoon knew her maſter, and came to 


bim; Alidorus careſſed her, and was ſenſibly touched 


at the care Young-and-Handſome had for him. 

The young ſlaves ſhewed Alidorus their hut, which 
was juſt by, at the end of a ſhady alley, which little 
abode was built all. of cedar, in which appeared the 
cyphers of Young-and-Handſome and Alidorus mixed 
together, with this inſcription in letters of gold, on a 
large torquoiſe: Os 


How pleaſant is the ſwee? abode, | 
Where my charmer's flock doth feed 

By the ſhepherd I'm beloved, 
In bliſs no god can me excced. 


The lovely ſhepherd returned to the caſtle of flowers, 
charmed with the bounties of the young fairy; who 
the next day came again to her happy lover, as ſhe had 
promiſed, How great was his joy to ſee her again! 
All that the yuung fairy had Jone before, never gave 
him ſo great a pleaſure, She ſpent almoſt all her 
time in che caſtle of flowers, and ſeldom appeared at 
her court; where the princes, her lovers, felt a mortal 
grief, ſince all was facrificed to the happy Alidorus, 

But it was impoſlible for ſo great a felicity to laſt 


| Tong without ſome diſaſter. Another fairy had ſeen 


the lovely ſhepherd, and found her heart ſenſible of his 
| | One 
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One evening when Young-and-Handfome was gone 
to her court, Alidcorus, taken up with his love, ſet mu- 
ling in the hall of jonquils; when hearing a little noiſe 
at one of the windows, and looking that way, he per- 
ceived a great light, and ſoon after "ſaw on a table juſt 
by where he ſat, a little woman, about half a yard high, 
very old, with hair as whiteas ſnow, and an old faſhioned 
ruff and fardingale. 
am the fairy Mordicant (ſaid ſhe to the ſhep- 
herd ;) and come to pronounce to you a happineis, 
greater than that of being beloved by Young-and- 
Handſome. What happineſs can that be? ſaid 
Alidorus to her, i in a diſdainſul manner, The Gods 
themſelves enjoy net a greater bleſſing! * It is that of 
pleaſing me (ar ſwered the old fairy haughtily:) 1 
love you, and my power is greater than that of Voung- 
and-Handſome, and almoſt equal to the gode.— 
Leave this young fairy for me; I will revenge you 
of your enemies, and on thoſe you would prejudice,” 

* Yuur favors are of no uſe to me (replied the char- 
ming ſhepherd, ſmiling) I have no enemies, and 
would hurt nobody: I am too well ſatisfied with 
my good fortune, and if the beautiful fairy, whom 
I adore, had been only a ſhepherdeſs, 1 bad been as 
happy with her in a cottage, as I am in the moſt 
delightful palace. 
After theſe words the wicked * ſeemed all on a 
ſudden as large as ſhe ſeemed at firſt little, and in 
diſappearing made a terrible noiſe. The next day 
Voung- and-Handſome came again to the caſtle of flow- 
ers: Alidorus told her his adventure; they both knew 
the fairy Mordicant to be both old and ugly, and very 
ſenlible of love. The two lovers paſſed a thouſand 
jeſts on her paſſion, aud never made themſelves a mo- 
ment uneaſy at the effects of her revenge; for to be a 
ſucceſsful lover, and think of misfortunes to come, is 
5 thing unuſual, 
Eight 
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Eight days after, Yuung-and- Handſome and the 
lovely ſhepherd went totake the air in a fine gilt boat 
on the river, which ſurrounded this caſtle of flowers, 
followed by their ſmall court in very fine boats; 
Young-and-Handſome's was covered with a canopy 
of a light blue and filver ſtuff, with oars of the ſame, 
attended by others full of muſicians. Alidorus, more 
in love than ever, regarded nothing but Young and- 
Handſome, whole beauty that day appeared more 
charming to him than ever. | 

In the inidſt of their pleaſures, twelve Syrens zrole 
out of the water, followed ſoon after by as many 

ritons; who ranging themſelves by the boat fide 
which Young-and-Handſome was in, the Tritons with 
their concave ſhells, performed a moſt agreeable ſym- 
phony, the Syrens ſung moſt alluring airs, which 
amuſed the young fairy and ſhepherd ſome time. — 
Young-and- Handfome, who was uſed to ſuch like 
diverſions, thought it had been prepared by thuſe whom 
ſhe entruſted with that care; when thoſe perfidious 
Tritons and Syrens, laving their hands on the boat, 
{ſank down with it ſuddenly. 

All that Alidorus ae was the danger that the 
young fairy ran, and would have ran towards her, 
but the Tritons carried him away; while Young-and- 
Handſome, forced away by the Syrens, was put into 

her palace. | 

As one fairy has no power over another, the jealous 
_ Mordicant limited her revenge, in making Young-and- 
Handſome endure a | the torments a cruel abſence could 
create. In the mean time Alidorus was conveyed Ly 
the Tritons into a terrible caſtle, guarded by winged 
dragons, where Mordicant reſolved to mike the ſhep- 

rd anſwer her love, or revenge herſelf on his diſdain. 
| They put hin: into a dark room, where Mordicant, all 
| ſhining with jewels, came to him, and {poke of the ten- 
dernels, whom the ſhepherd, in deſpair for being ſepa- 
rate from Young: and- Handſome, treated with the ut- 
molt conteinpt and diſdain, 


Mordicant' $ 
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Ardicant's rage was inexpreſſible, and her love 


too violent to deſtroy the perlun who was the cauſe of 


it, She relolved, after keeping Alidorus {ome time in 


this woit dilmal piifon, to vanquiſh his fidelity by new 


artifizes; and to that end tranſported him ſuddenly. 


into a magnificent palace, where he was ſerved with a 
pomp no ways inferior to what he had ſeen in the caſtle 

of flowers. She endeavoured to diilipate his griet by a 
thouſand agreeable ente:rtainuments ; and the moſt beau» 
tilul uymphs in the world, which compoied her court, 
ſeemed to ſtrive which ſhould have the honour of pleaſing 
him. They never ſpoke to Alidorus of the wi. kd fany's 
love, that faithful ſhepherd languiſhed in the miaſt of 
plealures, ard was as much in deſpair for his abſence from 
_ Young-and-Handſume, at all the moſt gallant enter- 

tainments, as when in his diſmal priſon. 
In the mean time, Mordicant hoped that the abſence 


of Y oung-and- Handſome, the continual pleaſures ſhe + 


endeavoured to amuſe bim with, and the tight of to 
many charming perſons, might in the end render the 
heart of the ſhepherd unfaithful: Her deftin, by pre- 
ſenting ſo many beautitul nymphs to his view, was to 

tiad out what ſort of beauty he liked beſt, that {he might 
allume a form accordir: oly : ſometimes lhe appeared 


a charining brown, and funetimes a muſt delicate fair.“ 


Love, who can do every thing, then ſulpended her 
natural cruelty; but ker delpair of not being able to 
{h..ke the conſtancy of Alidorus rekindled her rage fo 
niach, that ſhe determined to deſtroy that charming 
hep! erd, and to make him a victim to that unſhaken 
love he preſerved for Young: and Handſome. 


One day as ſhe wes watching uudilrcovercd, ſhe heard 


A'idvns, who was leaning over the bapiſters of a g41- 
I-1 v that looked towards the ſea, f1:hing grievoully, and 

making ſuch tender aud pieicing complaints, as thewed 
the lively paſhon he had for the young fan: when 
tran{ported with rage, he appeared to him in her own 
natulal apr „aud alter baving caſt a thouland reproa- 
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ches on him, confined him in a priſon, and told him, 
that in three days he [hould be facrinced to her hatred, 
by the molt crucl 3 a deſpiſed lover could: 
inflict. 

Alidorus, for bis part, valued not his liſe, which was 
inſupportable to him when ablent from Youne-and- 


_ Handfome; and as he was ſatistied he had nothing to 
apprehend on her part from Mordicant's anger, he ex- 


pected, with tirmneis of mind, the death which had been 

pronounced. | 
In the mean time Voung- and Handſome, who was as 

faithful to her ſhepherd, groaued under her griel of lo- 


ting him. The Sycens, as {con as they hid carried her 
to the palace, diſappeared, and the young fairy, not 


doubting but that it was the cruel Mordicant that had 
carried Alidorus away, could not diſguiſe from her 
court the grief which her tenderneſs for her ſhepherd, 
and her loſs oſhim, created. 

How many kings were there jealous of the misfortunes 
to which the wicked fairy precipitated Alidorus! What 
a rage were the princes her admirers in, when they 
unde1ſto2d that they had a rival beloved, and ſaw her 
ſhed tears ſor him! Yet their hopes revived at the lo- 
ſing of him, tor they were ſenlidle that Young-and- 
Handſome knew as well how to love as to pleaſe: "They 


redoubled their importunities, and every one flattered 


himſelf with the pleaſing hope to ſucceed that happy 


lover; when Young-and-Handſome, equally afflicted _ 


with the abſence of Alidorus, and wearied with the love 


of his rivals, left her court, and retired to the caſtle of 


flowers. 

The ſight of that charming abude, where every thing 
reminded her of her lovely ſhepherd, augmented her 
grief and tenderneſs; when one day as ſhe was walking 
in thoſe pleaſant gardens, Alas! (faid ſhe, looking on 
* the ornament that embelliſhed it) I once took a plea- 
h {ure in you, but am now too much taken up with my 

grief to think of adding to your beauties. 


As 
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As ſhe made an end of theſe words, ſhe perceived the 


flowers moved by a gentle wind, and ſaw them ranged 


in a different manner: At firſt they repreſented the 


cyphers of Loung- and Handſome, then other cyphers 
which ſhe knew not, and preſently afterwards they for- 
med diſtinct letters, by which Young-and-Handſome 
read theſe verſes: 


To grace this place bid gentle Zephyr watt, 
ih ſpringing gales the flowers to conſecrate ; 
For Flora every day exce/s he ſbetes, 

And does his care luxuriouſly expoſe : 
Ambitious move under your pow'r to live, 
If you but ſmile, muck greater he will give. 


When ſhe had read theſe verſes, ſhe ſaw in the air a 
god, who came to declare his love to her, drawn in a 
_ Chariot of ces by white vapours. As ſoon as the cha- 
riot alighted on the earth, the god Zephyrus gut out of 
it, and approached the young fairy : he ſpoke to her 
with all the grace and gallantry ef a deity, while the 
young fairy, though pleaſed with ſo glorious a conqueſt, 


anſwered him like a faithful lover. Zephyrus, not at 


2ll diſmayed at the rigorous anſwers of Young-and- 
Handſome, but flattering himſelf with the hopes of 
ſcftening her heart by his gentle approaches, made 
canſtant court to her, and neglected nothing that might 
pleaſe her. Which - contributed much to the glory of 
Alidorus thus to have a god for his rival, and to be 
preferred before him. 

All this while Alidorus, that happy mortal, was ready 
to expire by the fury of Mordicant; he had been almoſt 
a year in that condition, when Z: phyrus, who had no 

of overcoming the conſtancy of Young-and-Hand- 


ſome, touched with the tears ſhe ſhed, and finding her 
one day more melancholy than ordinary, ſaid to her, 
Since I am no longer permitted, charming fairy, » 


* flatter myſelf with the happineſs of pleaſing you, I 


will however, contribute to your felicity. Tell me what 
© I ſhall do (continued he) to accompliſh it. Reſtore. 


me 


* 
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me Alidorus (replied the young fairy, with a ſmile 
that created new love in Zephy1us; ) I have no power 
over another fairy : But you Zephyrus, are a god, 
and your power can reach that cruel rival.” * I will 
endeavour (anſwered Zephyrus) to overcome the love 
you have inſpired me with, to do you an agreeable 
ſervice.” After theſe words he flew away, leaving 


Young-and-Handſome, ſull of pleaſing expectations. 


Zephyrus, fully convinced of the young fairy's con- 
ſtancy, and having no hopes leſt, flew to the horrible 
priſon where Alidorus was kept, attended by {ix im- 


petuous weſtern winds, which opened the priſon doors, 


and afterwards carried the lovely ſhepherd in a bright 
cloud tothe Caſtle of Flowers; where after he had 
ſurveyed him, his aſtoniſhment was not ſo great at the 
fidelity of Young-and-Handſome. 

Alidorus and Young-and-Handſome, overjoyed to 
ſee one another again, thought each other more amia- 
ble, and loved more tenderly. Theſe two lovers re- 
turned the god a thouſand thanks, who afterwards left 
them, and returned to Flora. N | 

Young-and-Handſome, willing that all her court 


| ſhould partake of her happineſs, celebrated her marriage 


by a thouſand ſports throughout the extent of her em- 
pire, notwithſtanding the grief of the princes, her lovers, 
who were ſpectators of the triumph of the lovely ſhep- 


| herd: and that ſhe might be under no -apprehenfions 
for the future of Mordicant's rage againlt Alidorus, 


learnt him the fairy art, and preſented him with the 
gift of perpetual youth. After having beſtowed ſo 
great a bleſſing on her happy lover, mindful of his 
glory, ſhe gave him the Caſtle of Flowers, and made him 
to be acknowledged ſovereign of that country, where his 
anceſtors had formerly reigned ; ſo that he became the 
greateſt of kings, where he had been the moſt charming 
of ſhepherds. | | | 
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